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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Bulk Bills Passed. 


INDIANA. 

‘The measure referred to as pending in the last issue of the BULLETIN 
has received the sanction of the Legislature and will become a law in June, 
1903. 

ies CALIFORNIA. 

The Bulk Bill was introduced by Senator E. I. Wolfe at the request of 
the San Francisco Credit Men’s Association; the efforts of the latter 
Organization being well supported by the Los Angeles branch ; the bill was 


—_ by Governor Geo. C. Pardee March 10, 1903, and took effect imme- 
iately. 





DELAWARE. 


The bill in Delaware was introduced at the instance of Mr. W. J. 
McMannis, the member of the’ Legislative Committee. for Delaware. 
Mr. McMannis, who has been a member of the National Association 
for the past three years, exhibited excellent judgment in the handling 
of the question. The bill was signed by Governor John Hunn on March 
24th, and is now:a law. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The following letter from the Alton-Dawson Mercantile Co., of Okla- 
homa City, is self explanatory : 


OxKLaHoma City, Okla., Mar. 19, ’03. 


Mr. Wa. A. PRENDERGAST, Sec’y, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir ;— 

We are pleased to herewith enclose you copy of a bill passed by our 
Legislature just adjourned, and the same was-signed by the Governor on 
the 18th. This bill is almost a verbatim copy of the one adopted by the 
National Association of Credit Men. We know you will be pleased to 
receive this news. We would like you to send us, if you can do so with- 
out much trouble, a copy of the late Amendments to the National Bank- 
ruptcy Law. 

Thanking you in advance for the favor, we are, 


Yours respectfully, 
ALtToNn-Dawson Mer. Co. 


Bulk Bills Pending. 


The bills introduced in the Legislatures of Florida, Illinois, Massa- . 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouti, Nebraska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Texas are still pending. At the time of the last advice from Michigan the 
bill had passed the Senate, and its passage by the House was expected at 
an early day. The Missouri bill failed of passage in the Senate, but its 
friends are endeavoring to secure a reconsideration. 

The West Virginia measure was unacted upon at the time the Legis- 
lature in that State adjourned sine die. 


St. Louis Convention. 
RAILROAD RATES. 


The Central Passenger, the Trunk Line, and the Southeastern Passen- 
ger Associations have all declared'a rate of a fare and one-third for those 
attending the St. Louis Convention, and in our next issue we hope to an- 
nounce the concurrence of the other passenger associations. 


ATTENDANCE. 
From present indications the attendance at the next convention will 
surpass any of the previous gatherings of Credit Men; a large number of 


the new individual members have expressed their intention of being 
present. 
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ADDRESSES, 
We are ‘eel gratified to be enabled to announce that one of 
the formal addresses at the Convention will be delivered by Mr. Marcus 


M. Marks, President of the National Clothiers’ Association. . Mr. Marks’s 
subject will be “Fraternity.” 








Membership Matters, Youngstown, O. 


Those who attended the Cleveland Convention will recall the speech 
of Mr. F. G. King, of John H. Fitch Company, of Youngstown, O., 
in which he made a plea for “the yellow dog.” Mr. King promised at 
that time that he proposed to show what could be done by a member in 
securing new members if he really had the right, spirit, and he has made 
good his promise by sending sixteen applications from Youngstown alone. 
Not content with this, he is now about to organize a local association there, 
and has requested the National Secretary to visit Youngstown and assist 
in the work. 

Assistant Secretary Stockwell has made March a banner month by 
securing fifty-five members, distributed as follows: Peoria, Ill., 27; 
Pekin, Ill., 1; Bloomington, Ill., 11; McComb, IIl., 1; Galesburg, IIl., 5; 
and Burlington, Iowa, Io. 5 
























Credit Men Should Insist Upon Property Statements. 


Credit men are reminded that under the amended Bankruptcy Law 
the procuring of credit upon a false signed statement is a bar to dis- 
charge in bankruptcy; it will not answer to depend upon the statements 
given to the agencies, as the provision in the bill covering this point was 
stricken out by the Senate. The use of uniform statement blanks is earn- 
estly commended to our members. 














Annual Reports of Standing Committees. 


The annual reports will be published in full in the May Butietin. 
Members will favor the Association by promptly submitting to the national 


office any suggestions they would like to have passed upon by the Conven- 
tion at St. Louis. 









“New Trade Inquiry Form. 
The new Trade Inquiry Form has been distributed to the entire mem- 


bership, and orders aggregating 40,000 copies have been filed with the 
national office from March 17 to March 28th. 









Symposium on Credit Insurance. 


ADDRESSES BY MR. E. A. GRANT, OF THE PITTSBURG OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY, in favor, AND MESSRS. DORCHESTER 
MAPES, OF THE SIMMONS MFG. CO., CHICAGO; JOHN C. BOSS, OF THE 
LIQUID CARBONIC ACID MFG. CO., CHICAGO, AND W. BRITTON ROBERTS, 
WITH MESSRS. LANG & COMPANY, PORTLAND, OREGON, Opposed. 


“* Credit Insurance.” 
BY E. A. GRANT, OF THE AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


The subject of Credit Insurance is too comprehensive to be briefly 
dealt with, so it will be my object to elaborate only two or three features 
of it, and touch the others only at high places. 
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Insurance, of whatever nature, is an accumulation of small premiums 
from the many, to relieve the distress caused by calamity. The Company 
is the fiduciary of this fund, and its honest purpose should be, and is, 
to see that the burden is equally shared, by properly adjusting the various 
premiums to the risks it takes, treating all patrons alike, and when the 
losses come, distributing this Trust Fund to the losers in perfect equity 
and fairness, paying every cent that is due, and no more. 

All insurance is alike in one respect, and that is, the insured must 
have suffered an additional loss, other than the one the company insuring 
him pays; and that is the safety valve of the Insurance Company, be- 
cause it makes the insured more careful. It must not be possible to 
suffer a profitable loss. There is an Own Loss in Fire Insurance, Life 
Insurance, Accident, Boiler, and all other kinds of Insurance, just as there 
is in credit insurance;'and yet this Own Loss feature is the item that 
obscures the vision of so many bright Credit Men. Let us look at this 
feature a moment: Can an honest man afford to burn out, even if his 
stock is insured for its full value? No! Then why not? Simply be- 
cause there is a loss there that is not covered by the Insurance Policy ; the 
loss of time in re-establishing himself in business; the loss of profit on 
unfilled orders ; the loss of trade that is diverted to other houses while he 
is refitting his store; the expense.of retaining his salesmen and employees, 
and numerous other expenses and annoyances that no doubt have already 
suggested themselves to your mind. 

In Life Insurance the man must have suffered death, and his family 
have been deprived of his support and society, before the Insurance Com- 
pany has the loss. 

In Accident Insurance you must not only have lost your time from 
your business, but necessarily must have suffered anguish of body and 
mind, and probably been put to great expense for doctors and nurses, 
before you have a claim against the Insurance Company; and while the 
Company pays you $25, $50, or $100 a week, as the case may be, for your 
lost time, it don’t pay for your physical suffering or expenses. 

I submit that these conditions are right, and just, and the safety of 
an Insurance Company, which should be paramount to all other con- 
siderations, is effected by this very penalty which the insured must suffer, 
if he has to collect his Insurance. 

You can thus easily see the effect, and the justice, of havine an Own 
Loss in a Credit Insurance Bond. The effect of it is, first, to make you 
cautious, because you don’t want to lose even that much money, and next, 
to make the Company safe. It is right, too, that this Own Loss, or Loss 
Limit, should be fixed at a sum not based on your actual past experience, 
but a sum that will justify the Company in taking the risk, and at the 
same time would not be in the nature of a calamity to the Insured. This 
sum must necessarily differ in different businesses, and in different houses 
in the same line of business; and be governed, too, by the general condi- 
tion of the country at that time, and of the conditions which may probably 
come around. 

The »oremium must not be confused with or made a part of the 
Own Loss. It is not a part of the Own Loss, but a specific sum paid to 
a company to take the risk, over and above a certain per cent. on annual 
sales. Nor is it fair, to add the premium and the Own Loss together, 
and say, “That is what Credit Insurance costs me.” Because whether you 
take a bond or not, you can lose as much as the Own Loss, and you may 
lose a great deal more. The premium is a// Credit Insurance costs, and 
you pay that amount, to have the Company draw a line, as it were, where 
your losses will positively cease, provided your sales are made within the 
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province of the bond; and that means on the basis of good credit 
granting. 

The Premium is earned every year, whether you have a loss or not, 
by facilitating your business, and giving you a peace of mind, that is very 
welcome to a conscientious Credit Man. , 

You may ask, why do we want your Experience before naming you 
a rate, if we are not going to let that govern. The information we get 
from your Experience Statement has a very material effect on the rate, in 
this way, it shows us how you have been passing on your Credits, whether 
you have been careless, reckless, or conservative; or, if.you please, lucky 
or unlucky. : 

As an illustration, I recently wrote a Bond for a firm whose ex- 
perience for four years past showed not a dollar lost; the fifth year back 
they lost $169. This firm bought an $8,000 Bond at an Own Loss of 
$1,200, being 3/5 of one per cent., and are delighted with their bond. 
From this you see it would have been impossible to have taken this firm 
at their actual experience, for that would mean no Own Loss. They 
realized, that no matter whether they had lost anything or not, the risk 
was there, and they wanted it covered. . 

You will notice probably every day, or many times a day, a carriage 
will drive up to a bank and four young men get out with one or two 
satchels of money. This is the method pursued by banks in paying 
their balances. 

Does it seem strange that the bank will pay two or three dollars for 
a carriage and send four men to carry $5,000 or $10,000 across town? 
Why do they doit? To insure its safe delivery. But, you may say, they 
have never lost any money before, why should they take such precautions 
now? Because the risk is there, just the same. And when you have 
$10,000, or any other sum in open accounts, or in other people’s hands, 
there is a risk, whether there is a loss or not. 

The man who sells goods on open account without a Credit Insurance 
Bond is fooling himself, because he doesn’t know what his goods cost 
him. The cost of goods is the most deceptive item in Commercial Life, 
and ignorance of this one feature is probably the cause of more failures 
than anything else. The cost of goods means not what they cost you at 
the factory, or at your store, freight and drayage paid, but what they cost 
you by the time they get into your customers’ hands. Thus to ascertain 
the cost, we must add to our invoice price a percentage to pay all necessary 
expenses until the goods leave our hands, such as rent, clerks’ hire, postage, 
stationery, interest, insurance, bad debts, etc.; then when we know what 
they cost, we can add our percentage for profit. 

To illustrate, suppose a lumber dealer buys a car of boards at $18 
a thousand, freight cost $1 a thousand, and he figures the cost to be $19 
per thousand. If then he sells them at $20 per thousand, he thinks he is 
making money, but if his expenses are $1.50 a thousand, he is really 
losing money. 

“Bad Debts” is as much an item of expense as any other, and should 
properly be charged as such; but the only way you can know how much 
this item should be, is to have a Credit Insurance Bond, which fixes a 
definite amount. Then if you don’t lose that amount you have really made 
money. If you lose that much and no more, the customers have paid it 
and you are out nothing. This is what we mean when we say, “wer. PAY 
YOUR LossEs.” The customer pays the Own Loss, and we pay your loss, 
if you have one. 

I noticed in a recent issue of The Saturday Evening Post an article 
on a New Profession, that of a “Business Systematizer.” We are told 
these gentlemen earn as high as $1,000 a day in some cases, and their 
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business is to tell other people how to run their business; show them 
where the leaks are, and how to stop them. We are doing the same for 
the Commercial World to-day, and it is not costing you $1,000 a day 
either. It is no evidence of self-conceit, when I say to you that it 
will pay any one of you to give all the time required to a Credit Insurance 
Agent when he calls to see you; because whether you take a Bond or not, 
he has information that will be valuable to you. 

Is it not a fact, that if you could do business without any risk, that 
your margin of profits could be smaller? This is demonstrated by the 
large discounts you are willing to give for cash. You don’t give these 
discounts because you need the money that much, but because you want 
the bill paid, and the risk eliminated. Now if you carry a Bond that 
eliminates the risk, it certainly gives you a great advantage over your 
Competitor, who does not carry a Bond. 

Occasionally I find the Credit Man opposed to our system, because 
he thinks his employer might possibly feel that he can do without a Credit 
Man when he has our Bond. You might as well argue, that if you have a 
set of harness, you can do without a horse. We supply the harness, but 
you must furnish the brains and the power. Our Bond will guide you, 
and it will guard you, but it cannot do your thinking. It will not detract 
from your importance, but increase your value and your usefulness, by 
enabling you to all the better fulfill the very purpose of your work. There 
is not another set of men in the world who have their judgment guar- 
anteed. We are your best friends. 

Credit Insurance will do more to avert a panic in the future, than 
any one factor in financial circles. The word “panic,” you know, means 
a “senseless scare.” 

Financial panics are the result of fright and loss of confidence on 
the part of capitalists and bankers. In addressing the National Associa- 
tion of Bankers a few years ago, the President of the Association said: 
“You, gentlemen, make the panics,” so it is not treason for me to 
repeat it. 

When the banker decides to call his loans, he naturally will call 
first the loans about which he feels the least safe: If he finds two mer- 
chants whose accounts are equally good, one, however, carrying Credit 
Insurance, and the other \not, it is no open question which account he 
would regard as safest. When you all have Credit Insurance your 
banker will feel safer, and the probability of a panic will be very remote. 

We are told every day by some Credit Man that he knows all about 
Credit Insurance, and he doesn’t want it. This is a positive indication 
that he not only does not know alli about it, but that he does not know 
anything about it. Usually we find that this man has an idea that he has 
to submit every order to us, or get our consent to sell every new customer, 
or some other thing equally foolish. 

Another thing, gentlemen, the Credit Man often says, “We know 
all our customers, so we don’t need a Bond.” Granting it to be true for 
the sake of the argument, that you do know your customers, do you 
know the customers of your customers? No! Then how do you know 
they will pay their bills? If they don’t pay their bills, how can your 
customer pay his? 

But, as a matter of fact, no one knows his customers as he would 
like to. The man who is dishonest, or intends to deceive you, is the man 
you will probably lose on, as he may, like Josh Billings’ mule, “Be good 
twelve years to get a chance to kick you.” 

The customer you really know is not the one vou will likely lose on, 
but the one you think you know, and don’t. One Bondholder told us his 
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heaviest loss was on his brother-in-law, whom he would have trusted with 
his whole stock. He thought he knew him, but he did not. 

A Credit Insurance Bond is a confidential contract, and should be 
treated as such by both the company and the insured. This is an in- 
variable rule of the Company, but I find some Bondholders who do not 
seem to regard it as such, unmindful of the fact that they are injuring 
themselves when they publish the terms of their Bond. I once went by 
appointment to write a clothing house, and found they had borrowed 
a bond from a jewelry house, and wanted me to copy the terms from ‘it; 
and had I done so the bond would have been an absolute “misfit.”. To 
illustrate: A cracker factory would never want more than a Io per cent. 
limit, nor would a soap factory, or a pickle factory; while a boot and 
shoe house might need a 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. limit, and a dry 
goods house even 30 per cent. 

These terms and limits must be left to the agent, and it is his duty 
to fix them at such figures as would be suitable to your business, and on 
the basis of correct credit underwriting. He really could be termed an 
actuary on whom both parties to the contract must rely to establish 
equitable rates. In some instances it may be thought his rates are a little 
too high, but you must remember that while you have the experience of 
one or two houses that you may have been connected with, he has the 
experience of hundreds, and the rate he names you is the normal rate 
in your line, taken in connection with the risk involved, your own ex- 
perience, and what he learns from you of your methods and your 
customers. ; : 

You can easily understand that this being an untried field, with little 
or no data to work on, the first Bond must have been a very crude affair ; 
and yet as the business grew, and experience was gained, the Bond was 
changed from time to time, being made more liberal each time, until to-day 
we are using the 20th form; and if any of you Gentlemen will tell us how 
to improve that, we will be glad to pay for the information. In fact we 
are offering $2,000 in prizes now, for the best essays on Credit Insurance, 
either for or against it, in the hope of bringing out some new suggestions 
that will be valuable. 

One of our associates here, said to me a few days ago that he tried 
our Bond five years ago, and it did not suit his business. Neither would 
the Life and Fire Policies of years ago suit him to-day. I say without 
fear of successful contradiction, that nothing in the insurance or business 
world has made such strides in the last five years as Credit Insurance; 
and if you had a Bond five years ago, it is nothing like our form of to-day. 

In conclusion, I shall state, that there are only two kinds of manu- 
facturers or wholesalers who don’t need Credit Insurance; first, those 
who sell their entire output for spot cash, and second, those who sell only 
to the United States Government. All others should, and eventually will, 
have it as a matter of course. 


“ Credit Insurance.” 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED MARCH. 18, 1903, BEFORE THE CHICAGO CREDIT 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION BY DORCHESTER MAPES, OF SIMMONS MFG, CO. 


Lest my position be misunderstood let me say in advance that in 1893 
I delivered an address in support of Credit Insurance, and, while I was 
as sincere then as now, ten years of experience and thought have changed 
my views. Show me a man who never changes his opinioris and I will 
show you a man of narrow mind. 

I am grateful to the committee that invited me to speak on this sub- 
ject, because in my attempt to do it justice, I have been brought to a 
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better understanding of the serious responsibility which rests upon the 
shoulders of credit men; a responsibility not alone to the concerns they 
represent, but to the community at large. 

It is a safe assertion that in this day and age no practical, well-in- 
formed man questions the advisability, nay, the necessity, of insurance as 
a general proposition. 

In theory and in practice the principle of insurance is so well estab- 
lished as to admit of no argument, nevertheless, it is at best but an expedi- 
ent, and as applied to any particular class of risks the question becomes, 
then, entirely one of adaptability, with this one proviso, which proviso I 
put in the form of a query, asking that you mark well the exception: Will 
individual immunity thus secured tend to increase the general or aggre- 
gate loss? 

If it be true, as the old saw says, “There can be no loss without some 
gain,” is it not equally true, “There can be no gain without some loss ?” 
and. in connection with our subject the gain, if any, would be to the indi- 
vidual and at best temporary, because eventually, by the infallible law of 
average, it must be paid back to the insurance company, while the loss 
would be to the community and permanent. This thought presents a 
dilemma, and the ratio of loss to gain must determine which horn we 
grasp. 

in determining whether or no insurance can be successfully applied 
to credits, these two questions must be first considered, namely: Is there 
an indeterminate risk and is it practicable to apply the principle of insur- 
ance to an alleviation of that risk and to a lessening or an equalization of 
the resultant losses? 

lf these two questions can be settled in the affirmative we have but 
formed an entering wedge, and if you have ever, like Abraham Lincoln, 
split rails, or, like your humble servant, chopped fire wood, you surely 
know that many a rail is spoiled in the splitting and many a stick foutid too 
tough and knotty to be worth the labor. 

The first question we can answer unhesitatingly, for, undeniably, there 
is an indeterminate risk in every credit. The second question—as to 
whether or not insurance principles can be adapted to the ever changing, 
ever-multiplying, always infinite conditions, is harder to answer—so diff- 
cult, in fact, that each must in the end decide for himself. It is this phase 
of the matter that has been most discussed ; I may say the only phase, and 
I predict that when many of us have made way for younger men, it will 
still be a mooted question. 

The subject has been dealt with too much from the standpoint of 
technicalities, too little from the broader standpoint of fundamental, un- 
derlying principles ; we have haggled over terms and conditions as though 
that were the main issue, whereas I contend to the contrary—but of this 
later. 

Before taking up my own argument I wish briefly to criticize some 
of the common contentions of the advocates of credit insurance, and first 
of all I desire to say this (which they may accept as advice or interfer- 
ence as they wish), I have read with unprejudiced mind every treatise on 
the subject that I could find, and from an argumentative point their 
common and greatest mistake is that of exaggeration. 

I have a letter from an officer of one company which says: “A 
policy of credit insurance means that the risk of losing money on. your 
debtors by reason of their insolvency ceases at an agreed amount.” Now, 
no policy of credit insurance ever written to this day means that, nor that 
the risk ceases at an agreed percentage of sales; nor even if the policy 
holder throws away his own discretion and confines his sales strictly 
within the limitations of the policy. 
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Another company says: “They (the losses) may not only absorb the 
profits but corrode the capital.” Possible, 1 grant, but improbable in the 
extreme. | 

One company says, “Its, general or moral compulsory adoption, like 
fire insurance, would materially lessen, if not eventually prevent, those 
periodical recurrences of financial depression and panics, which the busi- 
ness community so dreads.” This statement may be true, and I wish with 
all my heart that I could believe it, but I do not, and later I will under- 
take to show that its tendency is in a diametrically opposite direction. 

Mr. Geo. B. Pulfer says: “Just think of it; the carrying of credit in- 
surance enables the business man to start the year with the problem of 
losses through bad debts solved in advance.” | must characterize this as 
an extravagance of speech. 

“Why is not credit insurance of greater importance than fire insur- 
ance?” This question I shall answer fully a little later, 

“Many failures could be averted if credit extended was more in ac- 
cordance with what customers are entitled to expect based on the showing 
they can make.” 1 assume that “by the showing they can make’’ he must 
mean their ratings, because nothing else is recognized by the policy, and 
this makes Mr. Pulfer say that many failures could be averted by extend- 
ing credit based on ratings simply because the ratings bring the risks 
within the scope of the policy. Please consider this and other like state- 
ments in connection with what I shall presently say under the head of trad- 
ing on the policy. 

Mr. Edward H. McCray, of New York, says: “At times of depression, 
it will have a wholesome effect by maintaining confidence, and in times of 
activity, it affords a source of confidence and support, and thus sales will 
be quite appreciably increased.” 

Again he says, “No well regulated firm takes out the credit indemnity 
policy with the idea of making losses under it.” But he has just told us 
that in times of activity it affords a source of confidence, and that thus 
sales will be appreciably increased,” which can have no other meaning 
thon that credits will be extended under the policy, which would. not be 
extended without it. 

Mr. J. F. Knowles, of Hartford, says: ““A merchant feels more secure 
in giving a credit man authority, cautioning him only to comply strictly 
with the written rules of the company.” If Mr. Knowles believes this, 
he must also (to be logical) believe that an office boy could perform the 
duty as well as’ an experienced credit man. 

Again he says: “It is not only a help to the credit giver, but opens up 
a chance to the honest retail merchant with limited capital to obtain, more 
liberal consideration.” If I were to tell you the meaning of this state- 
ment it would be a reflection upon your intelligence. 

Again he says: “Frequently all information obtainable would not jus- 
tify me in granting a line of credit except in a limited amount, but. the 
bond enables me to extend that limit with safety ;” and in his next para- 
graph he says, ‘Criticisms are rife as to whether or not credit insurance 
will tend to loose credits, but this is governed by initial loss.” But he 
proves that the initial loss really has nothing to do with the case, because 
he (like most of the others) says that he can and does, notwithstanding 
the initial loss, sell a customer more than he would if he did not carry the 
insurance. It appears to me self-evident that Mr. Knowles’ habit cheap- 
ens credit. 

Mr. Morphy himself uses the fire msurance argument, and: says: 
“The fire insurance premiums paid by citizens of New York helped to 
make good the losses of merchants through the great fire in Chicago.” 
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I think I may safely point out the fact that neither premiums paid by 
New York merchants nor the premiums paid by the world did asa 
matter of fact pay the Chicago fire losses ; many Chicago firms were crip- 
pled or made poor because they did not collect their insurance, and a 
number of insurance companies were put out of business. 

Now, while I do not concede the argument necessary, I think this 
example that Mr. Morphy has cited bears out to a degree at least the 
claims of some objectors to credit insurance, namely, that credit insurance 
could not stand a serious panic, nor do | think that the fact that the 
American Credit Indemnity Company survived the period of 1893 to 
1898 disposes of this argument, because at that time their line of insurance 
was exceedingly small, and because they themselves claim their policy was 
then very much less liberal. 

Again Mr. Morphy says: “We are your agents to distribute the ex- 
cess loss made by bad debts, and by excess loss I mean loss in excess of the 
normal loss ratio.” Now, I contend that we have only to read the limita- 
tions of a policy and also Mr. Morphy’s own explanations with reference 
to adjustment to find that he does not mean that the company will pay “the 
loss whatever it is in excess of the normal loss ratio,” because the normal 
loss ratio takes into calculation all losses, and the policy coverage does not. 
Again Mr. Morphy says: “We limit the possibility of loss absolutely to 
the percentage of loss agreed upon,” which, of course, is again at variance 
with the letter of the policy. 

Mr. E. A. Grant, of the American Credit Indemnity Co., says: “When 
a credit man says he knows all about credit insurance, and does not want 
it, it is a positive indication that he not only does not know all about it, 
but that he does not know anything about it.” The above assertion is un- 
warranted arrogance, to say the least, and I shall make myself liable to the 
same charge by saying—the credit man who advocates credit insurance 
fails to comprehend his higher responsibilities. 

Mr. A. S. Keady says: “It (credit insurance) works for the com- 
mercial good of the country ; it induces caution, promotes proper conser- 
vatism, and helps to reduce losses ; it is a stimulus to trade; it is an aid to 
the substantial business progress of a nation, and it is the only means 
whereby a merchant can be reimbursed for losses through bad debts.” 
These statements appear in a single paragraph, and as I see things they 
are self-contradictory. 

Another writer says: “By a discriminate seeking of new customers 
and a liberal enlargement of credit to old customers, who are worthy or 
at least considered to be so, the assured may legitimately increase his 
sales by an amount which will yield in profits many times more than the 
cost of the insurance.” 

But why multiply the evidence; the writings on the subject abound 
in just such declarations as I have quoted, all giving proof that credit in- 
surance induces people to extend credit in larger amounts than they 
otherwise would, and in channels where, without credit insurance, they 
would not, and I shall be content with two more examples which strike 
me as particularly interesting. 

The writer of prize essay No. 37 has a scheme for trading on the 
policy all figured out. Speaking of Messrs. B. & Co., who carry insur- 
ance, he says: “They feel perfectly safe, and their travelers are instructed 
to call on ‘probably good houses’ they had skipped before; the credit lines 
given their regular customers are increased to the limits covered by their 
insurance ; the collection department is easier with the debtor, and in that 
way makes firm friends of debtor customers. ‘This all results in materi- 
ally increasing the sales, and results, let us suppose, in a business of $120,- 
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000 intead of $100,000, with no additional risk or expense outside the cost 
of insurance. 

If they have no excess loss to claim, and have paid $600 for their 
insurance, then the policy will show a profit of 20 per cent. on $20,000, or 
$4,000 less the $600 paid, or $3,400 net besides the insurance. 

On the other hand, if B. & Co. had a bad year, and made the excep- 
tional loss of 5 per cent. above the minimum (own loss) agreed upon, then 
on $120,000 sales this would be $6,000, and even if covered by one of the 
lower credit classes, say, the 75 per cent. class, the credit company would 
pay B. & Co. $4,500, making the loss to be borne by the merchant $1,500 
over the minimum (own loss). To this should be added cost of policy 
$600, thus making a total net loss over minimum (own loss) of $2,100. 
Against this is the 20 per cent. profit on $20,000 extra sales, or $4,000, leav- 
ing a dividend from the policy of $1,900. Consequently, the amount lost 
by the credit company is $4,500; B. & Co. receive a profit of $1,900, and 
their protection; but where nothing is lost by the insurance company B. 
& Co. gain $3,400 besides their protection.” 

The above speaks for itself, and comment on my part would be 
superfluous. 

Writer of prize essay No. 28 says: “Possibilities for expansion of our 
business under your bond without increasing our own risk are of para- 
mount consideration. ‘To use the simple illustration made by your solici- 
tor: Where we were heretofore willing to sell an “X-D” or “K-3'4” custo- 
mer, say, a limit of $300, we can now sell $600, thus increasing our busi- 
ness 100 per cent, without adding to our own risk in so doing. While 
we must confess that this does not look like a prudent, or at least a 
very conservative, thing to do, still your great success (as evidenced by 
your financial statement )in authorizing exactly ‘this very thing proves 
conclusively that you must have your tune pitched in the right key, and 
that you must know your own business. Furthermore, we feel that this 
is our privilege under our contract, and partially what we pay our pre- 
mium for.” The above is noteworthy as demonstrating not only that 
users of credit insurance do and will use the policy to the cheapening of 
credit to an extremely dangerous degree, but also bears out my conten- 
tion that solicitors for the company do advocate “trading upon the policy,” 
and this one.essay in my opinion is alone sufficient to everlastingly con- 
demn the entire proposition. 

I am indebted to Mr. W. Britton Roberts, of Portland, Oregon, for 
this quotation with reference to insurance in general: “The loss appre- 
hended must be so considerable when it does occur as to be worth provid- 
ing against, and the cost of that provision must be comparatively so small 
as not to be prohibitive.” 

Just because its friends are so fond of comparing credit insurance 
with fire insurance, let us make a comparison along the lines of the fore- 
going proposition. 

It is a part of the so-called fire insurance argument that while people 
carry fire insurance year after year, rarely having a fire, no one escapes 
bad debt losses every year of his commercial existence. A true state- 
ment of facts, doubtless, but in all sincerity is it a fair comparison? and 
if comparison is to be made, should it not be made as between the total fire 
losses, practically all of which are insurable, and that part of bad debt 
losses which a credit insurance company would under its policy return to 
the insured? On this basis I am not convinced that there is a great dis- 
parity. Quite as many suffer fire losses as suffer insurable bad debt 
losses. 

In a jobbing or manufacturing business property insurable against 
fire would almost invariably be more than the same concern’s outstanding 
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accounts. ‘The total amount of the former might be wiped out in an hour, 
whereas a loss on the latter amounting to 10 per cent. (or, say, 2 per cent, 
of total sales) would be excessive to the extent of improbability, and to 
determine how much of the latter is insurable we must deduct what does 
not fall within policy limitations and also the agreed “own loss.” 

The concern | represent is not the largest institution in the country, 

- nor yet the smallest, and may be used for example. We carry fire insur- 
ance of more than $60,000 on property at single risk ; in other words, which 
might be totally destroyed in a single conflagration, and it is not out of 
place to say that not a great many years ago our institution was utterly 
wiped off the face of the earth by fire, and but for fire insurance possibly 
would not exist to-day. 

On the other hand, while our outstanding accounts are approximately 
$300,000 on an average, the most that a credit insurance company would 
pay us is $20,000, or, perhaps, $30,000, and that under conditions making 
it.extremely improbable that they would pay us an amount approaching the 
maximum, even though by a combination of disasters we should lose in 
some one year 10 or even 20 times the usual or normal loss. 

[ do not offer this as an argument, but simply wish to show the ab- 
surdity of urging that there is the same necessity for credit insurance that 
there is-for fire insurance. 

Is it practicable to make a rate (in the sense of premium plus “initial” 
or “own loss”) which will as a matter of fact insure? The company must 
certainly require that the insured first shoulder not his usual loss, but his 
usual loss plus a safe margin to provide against a not improbable in- 
crease, and they must charge a premium, commensurate with their ex- 
treme risk ; in other words, they must base their charge upon the possibil. 
ity of being called upon to pay the limit of the policy, and must fix a 
minimum fee, for I confidently assume that they could not, for instance, 
afford to risk $1,000 for a premium of, say, $40 or $60, whereas they 
might reasonably risk $10,000 for a premium of $400 or $600, because a 
loss of $1,000 might not be extremely unusual, whereas a loss approaching 
$10,000 would be, | argue, comparatively improbable. 

As an economic proposition, can a manufacturer or jobber afford to 
pay a fee that will perhaps in virtue double his inevitable loss when the 
apprehended excess loss is so comparatively inconsiderable? They say 
we should not consider the “own-loss” in connection with the premium, 
but I argue that it is proper to do so just because to the extent that the 
own-loss exceeds the normal loss the apprehended insurable loss is reduced 
thereby, and because the premium is and must be so comparatively 
large for the same reasons, when considering the subject as a whole, the 
aggregate premiums must be added to the sum of unavoidable losses. 

They tell us that credit insurance will not induce loose credit, and 
thereby increase losses any more than fire insurance increases fire losses. 
Fire insurance does increase fire losses, but the law recognizes arson and 
incendiarism as among the blackest felonies in the category, and fixes the 
punishment accordingly ; whereas if it be—and it is—a crime to defraud 
a credit insurance conypany and the community by a loosening of credit, 
the policy legalizes the act. 

Who must stand the brunt of these superinduced losses, who but the 
men of the old guard—the advance guard—who, while they live, will 
stand behind the guns in defense of honest credits, honestly made; whose 
aim is and shall be to make credit what it should be, priceless. 

I understand full well that life insurance and fire insurance con- 
template an “own-loss,” in fact to my mind one chief danger from credit 
insurance lies in the fact that the “own-loss,” which it requires, sinks:into 
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insignificance. when compared with the “owm-loss” provided for by the 
others. 

In life insurance the insured must. surrender his life, and even then, 
not he, but some other; receives the benefit. 

In fire insurance the insured in case of a fire that is at all disastrous 
must himself stand the loss of profits occasioned by interruption to trade 
as well as the loss of customers on account of their business having in the 
meanwhile been diverted to other channels. 

Fire insurance by reason of the enormity of the disastrous results of 
a fire is a practical necessity, especially since as against a fire loss our 
own precautions avail us little if our neighbor is careless or like Mr, 
Dooley, “manipulates the oil.” 

After all, the question of adaptability is one which the insurance 
companies must solve, because the solution lies in the wording of the con- 
tract, and they must decide what losses they can and will guarantee, and 
what the cost must be, but having solved that question, what then? 

Let: us admit, for sake of argument, that they come to us with a con- 
tract so clear and concise as to admit of but one understanding, yet 
so comprehensive as to provide for every possible contingency. When they 
have done this, and have made the terms and limitations such as would 
give us as individuals immunity from losses in excess of a specific per- 
centage, without restricting us in the use of our personal judgment, with- 
out robbing us of our own discretion, then, when they have done this, we 
must still consider the matter from what I shall call its more important, 
more serious, point of view. 

The subject of Credit Insurance cannot be intelligently discussed 
without considering independently credit itself, and its susceptibilities, but 
this is too large a subject to be more than hinted at. 

Commercial credits may be classified as normal and abnormal— 
normal credit based upon actual goods (property) convertible into a 
medium of exchange and can have no general effect upon supply and 
demand, hence prices and values—nor can it to my understanding result 
in overtrading. Abnormal credit is only partially or not at all based upon 
actual property, hence it is false credit. 

All credit is a means of increasing purchasing power, and it follows 
that abnormal credit produces an abnormal—fictitious purchasing power, 
hence also a fictitious demand, which will go on unnoticed until the 
supply. which is the direct result, is discovered to be far in excess of the 
normal demand—the discovery pricks the bubble and general commercial 
disaster follows ; and in considering the danger of abnormal credit, it must 
be remembered that in the event of forced liquidation, which it compels 
when discovered, a greater or less amount of legitimate normal credit is 
carried down with it to its own level; therefore, it appears clear to my 
mind that any medium or instrumentality that tends to induce in any 
degree abnormal credit has in it an element of serious danger. 

The operations of abnormal credit provide the materials for a 
commercial crisis. 

Prof. Laughlin, head of. the Department of Political Economy .of the 
University of Chicago, savs: “Normal Credit may increase indefinitely, 
but it can never increase dangerously. Abnormal credit, on the contrary, 
is perilous in any quantitv exactly because it is of a wholly different kind,” 
and I mav add because the possessor of it is irresponsible. 

There isa direct analogv, it seems to me, between abnormal credit 
and “gift monev” or in other words. money or property, which. the 
possessor did not work for nor surrender,an equivalent for, and the value 
of which he, therefore, does not know. 

I do not claim originality for the statement that “Credit unwisely 
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dispensed disturbs the entire business and social life of a community,” but 
I do firmly believe it to be a fundamental truth. One writer gives it as 
his belief that “the giving of credit to people not entitled to it has been 
and is the cause of more suffering mentally and physically than all the 
vices and crimes in the world,” and while this statement may be, and I 
believe is, an exaggeration, I contend without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that whatever has even the slightest tendency to cheapen credit 
is a thing to be looked at with distrust—to be dealt with lightly by none, 
to be accepted at all only by men of sound far-seeing judgment. 

To use Prof. Laughlin’s words again: “The immediate effect of 
elation, hopefulness, and prosperity is certain to cause an extension of 
unsupported or false credit.” Now, one of the chief arguments in favor 
of credit insurance is, unless I mistake the tone of every article I have read 
on the subject (and I think I have read most of them), that it produces 
just this effect of “elation, hopefulness, and prosperity.” 

With reference to “Trading on a policy,” so-called, it is not enough 
that the companies disclaim advocacy of it—it is not enough to say that 
most men are honest and would naturally try to avoid it. Unscrupulous 
and short-sighted solicitors do and will use it as an argument, and selfish, 
unthinking, not to say dishonest, policy holders will make the mistake, and 
even conscientious policy holders will, if they have faith, be at least more 
ready to accept a risk, which their unbiased and better judgment would 
decline. 

If the unexpected happens early in the period covered by the policy, 
will he not at least be inclined to accept business which he might not 
otherwise accept, knowing that, his “own-loss” being exhausted, the 
company assumes the risk? Nor do I forget the answer to this question, 
namely, that by so doing the insured stands in danger of loading up his 
books with accounts, insurance upon which the company may decline to 
cover by a renewal of the policy. 

‘They need not tell me that credit insurance does not tend to over- 
trading and to a cheapening of credit, for I understand human nature 
too well to be convinced. The penalty is totally inadequate—the punish- 
ment does not fit the crime. If proof of the fact were necessary, I need 
only refer to the eighty-nine prize essays recently published and to practi- 
cally everything that has been written favorable to the subject. Some 
of these articles dwell upon the point to a degree that would be laughable, 
if it were not so dangerous. 

There is but one answer to all these statements, which point to trading 
on the policy or allowing the policy to determine whether a credit should 
be accepted or not, and that is—if you cannot otherwise satisfy yourself 
as to the desirability of the risk, then you have no moral right to accept it, 
simply because, perchance, you find that it is provable against your policy. 

It seems to me to be a self-evident truth that, regardless of intent 
or reason, any expansion based on credit insurance means a cheapening 
of credit. 

They tell us to put our policy in our vault, and think no more about 
it except to remember to notify the company as each loss occurs, and 
again other advocates tell us to keep it and its limitations always before 
us, and to be governed by its said limitations in making our credits. 

We are thus given an option as to which of two directly opposite 
plans we shall follow. Under the first plan, which is to my mind pre- 
ferable, I predict that at adjustment time we will find that though we may 
have sustained a net loss considerably larger than usual, we still may not 
have a claim against the company under its limitations. Now, while I 
do not argue that a company should or could (for they could not) issue 
a policy without limitations, still there will be in such a case ground for 
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disappointment, because the company’s general proposition is to insure 
us against losses in excess of normal loss. The normal loss includes all 
losses—we have conducted our business as usual—we have lost in excess 
of the normal yet have not sustained an insurable loss. 

If we adopt credit insurance, and attempt to be governed by its 
limitations, we shall find ourselves seeking to know, not what is our 
debtor’s true basis for credit, but what are his ratings—ratings which we 
know to be but one man’s opinion after all, and subject to every prejudice 
for or against by the local or traveling reporters, who gather the informa- 
tion upon which the rating is based. 

They tell us credit losses cause panics. This clearly is untrue. 
Is the match the cause of the fire or is it the incendiary who “touches 
the match?” 

Cheap credit is the cause of financial panic always and inevitably, and 
he who encourages cheap credit “touches the match.” 

The so-called financial panic is merely and simply the process of re- 
turning to a basis of normal credit, which is to say that but for abnormal 
credit there could be no panic. 

As against the statement that losses unnerve a credit man and destroy 
or warp his judgment, I contend that, on the contrary, his losses act as a 
stimulus to watchfulness, and if he has not the nerve to hold steady 
“under fire,” it is either because he is not qualified or lacks experience or 
because, as is too frequently the case, his house does not repose in him the 
confidence necessary to make him ‘master of his position.” 

Normal losses are to a credit man what a safety valve is to a steam 
boiler, for, mark you, there is confidence and overconfidence; the former 
produces the power, the latter the explosion. 

At the Credit Men’s Convention two years ago, I said that I was 
a member of the Credit Men’s Association, because in everything per- 
taining to credits, credit conditions, or credit man’s work, this association 
stands for progression, and for development, for the greatest good to 
every honest man, and for just retribution to every dishonest man, and 
because it has shown itself pre-eminently capable of performing its 
functions. 

Now, therefore, in the hour of success—is it timely to sound a warn- 
ing—to be on our guard, for, as Prof. Laughlin has told us: “The 
immediate effect of this elation and hopefulness is certain to cause an 
extension of unsupported, false credit.” 

False credit is a menace to the credit system—the credit system is 
the foundation of commerce, and commerce is the basis of modern 
progress and civilization. Call you this sentiment or say you this is 
visionary? Visionary—no. It is as true as fate, as sure as death. Senti- 
ment—yes! And can you not agree with me that there is far too little 
sentiment in our every-day life; too little sentiment in our business; too 
ite pesiomnent in our politics, and too little, I fear, in some of our 

omes { 

The advocate of credit insurance considers that he has been benefited 
when he has increased the volume of his business or perchance recovered 
a few hundred dollars at the expense of an insurance company. Does he 
forget or does he not know that he is thereby encouraging an increase 
of false credit, and does he forget, too, that every commercial crisis costs 
the world hundreds of human lives, thousands of wrecked fortunes and 
billions of dollars in wasted values. 

Time was when credit.men preferred to stand alone—to work out 
their problems single handed—to look upon their troubles as their own 
solely, and not as a part of one great whole. Thank God and the men 
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who conceived, fostered and developed the Credit Men’s Association, that 
day has gone. 

When, as now, all business is on the flood-tide of prosperity—shall 
we loosen the credit stays and resort to subterfuge? I for one say no. 
Let us, rather, hold fast to those broad fundamentals, which have made 
this association a possibility and a proud reality. Let us stand and fight 
for what we know is conducive to the common good, and fight against 
everything that savors of heresy or treason to the end that when the 
day is done— 

“The night shall be filled with music 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 


Credit Indemnity—A Few Serious Objections. 


Delivered before the Chicago Credit Men’s Association, Wednesday 
evening, March 18, 1903. 


BY JOHN C. BOSS, OF THE LIQUID CARBONIC ACID MFG. CO. 


I desire first to express my appreciation of the generous manner in 
which several credit indemnity companies, knowing that I intended to 
speak against them here to-night, have assisted me in securing informa- 
tion. It may be, as one gentleman expressed it, that they had no fear that 
I could say anything to seriously harm the cause of credit indemnity. 
Or, it may be, as another gentleman said, that there is not a credit man in 
the city of Chicago who is capable of producing a sound argument against 
credit indemnity. Be that as it may, I thank them for their generous 
assistance. 

I desire next to pay a tribute to the exposition of credit indemnity 
which has just been delivered by Mr. W. J. Morphy. It was an able ar- 
gument, and the cause of credit indemnity was splendidly defended. But, 
gentlemen, the argument to which we have listened was the argument of 
the advertiser ; it was the argument of the promoter; it was the argument 
of the man whose individual interests were involved in bringing you over 
to his way of thinking. It was not the clear-cut, incisive, inexorable logic 
of the true commercial economist. 

Against the honesty with which credit indemnity is urged upon you 
by its promoters I cannot entertain the slightest question, but against the 
soundness of the principles involved in the proposition they make my con- 
victions are strong, and are founded upon careful thought and thorough 
investigation. 

I am convinced, not only that credit indemnity, as now offered, is 
counter to the best business practices of the day, but that it is in violation 
of that high commercial integrity for which the Credit Men’s Association 
stands, that it opens an opportunity for careless and unthinking credit men 
to cheapen credit, involving their houses in loss and increasing the waste 
from this source to the business world ; that it clears the way for unscru- 
pulous credit men to increase the business of their houses by methods 
which no upright man could endorse, but which nevertheless are permitted 
and legalized by the terms of the credit indemnity bond as it is now offered 
to us. 

The fact that business men of high standing have been convinced in 
favor of credit indemnity is very far from being a conclusive argument 
in its favor. 

Error, ably advocated, will gain converts. Sophistry, clothed in the 
language of logic, will deceive if it be not analyzed. Men of high intelli- 
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gence will listen to, and be convinced by, argument which attempts to 
show them how to make more money, or how to prevent loss; when the 
same argument put before the same men as an abstract proposition, not 
affecting their own personal interest, would carry no weight whatever. 
That is to say, men are likely to be easily swayed in the direction of what 
they conceive to be, or what by silver tongues they are persuaded is likely, 
to prove profitable to themselves. The most mistaken cause will meet 
with a more or less, though perhaps temporary, success, if it be ably gen- 
eraled. Every leader, whether god or charlatan, will secure a certain fol- 
lowing, and it not infrequently happens that the charlatan makes the 
greatest success. I say this not as a reflection on the gentlemen who are 
interested in credit indemnity, but as an open truth. 

The number of converts, I say, does not indicate the strength of the 
cause, nor is a fallacy of necessity betrayed by a dearth of believers; and 
credit indemnity, which presents as one of its strongest recommendations 
the number and loyalty of its patrons, none the less needs a careful and 
thorough analysis before it can be accepted by the commercial world. 

Credit indemnity comes before the business community with a propo- 
sition. It says to us, “You have heretofore met with certain losses from 
unpaid accounts. These losses for the past five or ten years have averaged 
such and such a sum. Now, we propose that you continue to stand an 
annual loss equal to that average figure, and we will insure you against 
all losses in excess of that figure up to a certain amount. For this insur- 
ance we will charge you a premium.” 

This seems to be a fair proposition, and on its face is analogous to 
other kinds of insurance. Indeed, the credit indemnity companies claim 
that it does bear this analogy. But I cannot, save in the most unim- 
portant features, see any likeness between fire insurance or life insurance 
and credit indemnity. The root idea of fire insurance is the imminent 
danger of a loss which may be total, or so nearly total as to seriously 
cripple, or perhaps wipe out, an entire business. If it were not possible 
that a fire could thus destroy, or cripple your business, or, if such a possi- 
bility were remote; if, in short, you were not in danger from fire, or suf- 
fering more than a temporary inconvenience, or a slight diminution of 
your assets, to what extent would you believe it necessary to carry fire 
insurance? 

Right here is where credit indemnity discloses its chief weakness. The 
amount of insurance which you are able to obtain upon a credit indemnity 
bond would in the last extremity be but a drop in the bucket. Under 
none, save the rarest and most improbable conditions, could a business 
house, whose credit department is conservatively conducted, suffer a loss 
from unpaid accounts of such severity as to seriously impair its capital. 
I speak, of course, of sound jobbing or manufacturing houses, who have 
sufficient capital for the proper conduct of their business. Let each and 
every credit man here, from the oldest to the youngest, recall year by 
year the losses his house has suffered from bad accounts. Is there one of 
you who can conscientiously say that your house to-dav would be sounder, 
that your business would be safer, or that your aggregate losses from bad 
accounts would have been in any amount decreased if you had carried 
a credit indemnity bond during the entire life of your business? Remem- 
ber, in making this calculation that before you estimate the amount you 
would have received from the credit indemnity company, you must add 
year by year the amount of the premium which you would have paid that 
company. Bear in mind that in the good years when you were successful in 
reducing your losses, the amount of premium paid by you would go far 
toward wiping out the benefit of that reduction. 
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I would ask you, who are carrying bonds of credit indemnity, what it 
is you are investing in? For what are you paying the premium? Your 
answer unquestionably is, to protect yourselves from loss. To what loss 
are you subject that protection of this character is needed? Unquestion- 
ably, as I have already stated, not to a total loss or destruction of your 
business, for statistics show that houses which are reasonably sound finan- 
cially, and which support a well-managed credit department, are not wiped 
out or brought to insolvency, or even to serious distress through losses 
from bad accounts. 

The statistics compiled by the Bradstreet Company for the year 1901 
show the total number of failures from all causes to be 10,648. Out of this 
number the total number of failures caused by the unwise granting of cred- 
its was 376. In other words, the percentage of failures due to the unwise 
granting of credits was 3 6/10 per cent, and when you reflect that this 
3 6/10 per cent. includes an overwhelmingly large proportion of retailers, 
and when you again reflect how insignificant in number are the failures 
from this cause among the class of:mercantile houses which credit indem- 
nity seeks to interest, you will discover the very slight importance of this 
most unnecessary addition to the tax already laid upon commercial 
activity. 

The “own loss” which you are obliged to stand is arrived at by aver- 
aging your losses during the preceding five years, or ten years, as the case 
may be. This loss, which is the same as the loss you have heretofore suf- 
fered, must be borne by you before any liability attaches to the credit 
indemnity company. And to this loss you must add the amount of the 
premium paid by you to the indemnity company. Just what this means 
let me illustrate by citing from the actual figures of a policy proposed 
to be written by one of the indemnity companies. This policy limited the 
liability of the indemnity company to $20,000. The own loss of the insured 
was $5,000 based upon total sales of $1,500,000, the amount of premium 
called for by the policy for one year was $1,200. Therefore, the company 
to whom this policy was offered, although its own experience showed that 
during a period of more than five years its actual losses from unpaid ac- 
counts had averaged but $5,000, was called upon to increase that yearly 
loss from $5,000 to $6,200, an increase of 62% per cent. 

If your losses from bad accounts during the past five years or more 
have averaged $5,000 per year, and if, during the coming five years your 
business is conducted upon the sanie basis—if your credits are adminis- 
tered with the sare conservatism—if your collections are followed with 
the same vigilance—then tell me, by what law of probability are you 
justified in deliberately increasing your annual probability of loss to 
$6,200 per year instead of $5,000? 

Suppose, during the five years which you have taken as a basis your 
losses for two years have been $3,800 each year, for two years $6,200 each 
year, and for one year $5,000—this makes the average of $5,000 per year. 

Suppose you take out credit insurance at a cost of $1,200 per year for 
the next five years. We will assume that in the extension of credit you 
continue to be as conservative as before, and in no wise influenced by 
the bond. If during these five years your losses amount each year to 
$5,000, then every dollar of your credit insurance will be added to your 
loss. 

If your losses repeat, as in the first five years, then during three of the 
years you will lose your premium money, of $1,200 per year, and the other 
two years you will come out even, trading dollars with the credit indem- 
nity company. 

If during each and every year of the second series of five years you 
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lose $6,200, which was the maximum loss during the initial period, then, 
although there has been an actual increase of $6,000 in your total losses 
from bad accounts, yet you have not received one cent of benefit from your 
credit indemnity. The credit indemnity has, it is true, paid you $6,000, 
but it is the same $6,000 which you paid them for “protection.” 

Take another set of figures. Suppose during the first two years of 
your credit indemnity experience you are fortunate, and lose but $3,800 
each year. The third year is a little worse, and you lose $5,000; the 
fourth year you climb to $6,200, and the fifth year, in an effort to recoup, 
you go clean over the fence with a loss of $9,800. Here’s where you say, 
“What a good boy am I,” and you think you have “stuck in your thumb 
and pulled out a plum” from the benevolent and protective pie of the 
credit indemnity company. But have you? Gentlemen, you will have 
received back from the credit indemnity company dollar for dollar what 
you paid in. : 

Once more, suppose the loss for the first three years of your credit 
indemnity experience to be $5,000, the fourth year $6,200, and the fifth 
year $11,600—a total for the five years of $32,800, or $7,800 more than 
your total loss for the first five years. Now, you surely are going to make 
something clear. No? Why not? Because we have up to this time 
entirely overlooked the fact that the premium money would have been 
worth something to you during the time the credit indemnity company 
so kindly held it. What is your cash worth? If you have a good, live 
growing business, it should be worth 10 per cent. a year. ‘Therefore, oh 
the basis of our last figures, you would be out the use of $1,200 for a total 
of 15 years; so that, in addition to returning the cash actually paid in by 
you, if you are to come out even, the credit indemnity company should 
pay you the value of the money for the period you were out its use, which 
would be equal to $1,200 for 15 years, at Io per cent., without compound- 
ing, or $1,800. . 

Remember that in this last calculation you have not gone below your 
normal loss any one year; you have equaled normal loss for three years; 
you have exceeded normal loss by $1,200 one year, and you have more 
than doubled your loss for one year. This, gentlemen, is what you must 
do before you can secure the slightest real protection from your credit 
indemnity policy. 

Suppose once more, and for the last time, that your losses started 
right in with a jump at $7,400 per year. How long do you suppose it 
would be before the credit indemnity company would raise your premium? 
I think about the beginning of the third year you’d feel a gentle hand 
upon your shoulder, and a persuasive voice would say that since your 
losses were showing an increase of 50 per cent. your tax would be raised 
to $1,800 instead of $1,200, and your own loss would be increased. 

Now, gentlemen, the figures I base these calculations on are actually 
taken from tentative bonds. offered by two companies, both companies 
offering identical figures, except that one premium is $1,200 and the other 
$1,400 per year. I have charitably selected the lower figure. 

Moreover, I have wholly omitted the additional “own loss” you would 
certainly have to bear from such accounts as are not covered or are only 
partially covered by the bond. And I have said nothing about the work 
and expense of furnishing proper data and making necessary reports to 
the indemnity company. 

Properly managed houses are already carrying credit insurance when 
they support a well-organized credit department, when they subscribe for 
the service of the mercantile agencies, when they spend money for attor- 
neys’ reports, when they compile trade information, when they record and 
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tabulate their own experience, when they properly—not arbitrarily—tlimit 
individual accounts, when payment is requested at maturity dates, and 
when delinquent accounts are followed systematically, persistently, vigor- 
ously, and above all, intelligently. 1f all this is done, what need to in- 
crease your annual loss ratio by 22% per cent., or 20 per cent., or even by 
I percent? Why should you assume that your losses will average higher 
in proportion to your sales during the next ten years than they have in the 
last ten years? Why contribute to help pay the losses of those who put 
less expense than you, less time and brains, into helping themselves? Will 
credit indemnity enable you to decrease your expense or your activity in 
any of these directions? Ther credit indemnity will cause you to take 
a step backward to looser credit methods. If you can by the use of credit 
indemnity relax your vigilance without increasing your individual loss, 
then the increased loss will fall elsewhere, and the commercial economy 
of the world at large will suffer. 

“But,” the credit indemnity defenders cry, with their oft-repeated 
error—as if reiteration would strengthen their mistaken statement— 
“eredit indemnity does not cause credit men to relax their vigilance. 
Credit indemnity does not foster looser credit methods.” 

Gentlemen, I do not know upon what credit indemnity companies base 
this statement, but I do know what human nature is, and if credit indem- 
nity indemnifies, if it is what it claims to be—collateral on open accounts— 
if it does in reality pay your losses, then there may be credit men so single- 
minded, so strong in their adherence to principle for principle’s sake, that 
they would never be influenced by the bond to accept an attractive order 
which without the bond they would decline; but I fear, gentlemen, that 
such men are few, and that in all cases where you and I now hesitate, the 
credit indemnity bond would cast the deciding vote. 

What is it that sways you one way or the other in accepting or declin- 
ing orders? It is the character of the risk. Suppose you receive an order 
amounting to $500, You examine your credit information and decide that 
the dealer is not worthy even $50 of credit. You refuse the business. 
Now, if some one of undoubted standing offers to guarantee the payment 
of the bill, will you still refuse to fill the order? Or, suppose you have a 
credit indemnity bond, and in spite of the dealer’s bad standing he is so 
rated as to be covered by your bond. This may easily happen. Tell me 
what you would do in that case? Not what you would do theoretically 
on the lofty ground of moral duty, but what you would do in real life, as a 
question of good business. Would you turn the order down? 

I do not defend such action upon the ground of good morals ; but if 
you are not to be guided by the bond in the acceptance of orders, then 
what, in the name of common sense, do the limitations in the bond mean? 
Do they formulate one set of rules for your guidance and expect you to be 
governed by another? And for what are you paying that enormous pre- 
mitm—a premium which amounts of 6 per cent. of the total amount of 
the insurance—to 2214 per cent. of what your experience has shown to be 
your normal loss? 

The arguments in favor of credit indemnity while stoutly maintain- 
ing that “there is nothing in credit indemnity to encourage loose practice 
in business,” teem with admissions to the contrary. 

Listen : 

“The use of the policy will unquestionably produce a very material 
increase in business.” 

And again— 

“One’s trade can be increased under this collateral security.” 

How, if not by the acceptance of orders which would otherwise be 
deemed excessive risks ? 
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Again, a defender says— 

¢Phis insurance of credits will increase the sales by enabling the 
credit man to grant a larger line of credit to this or that merchant to 
whom, without this protection, he would not be inclined to grant this 
increase.” 

What a candid and open confession ! 

And again— 

“The only limitations required by the company are that those to whom 
credit is extended shall have a rating by a leading commercial agency.” 

What sublime and childlike faith! Would any sane credit men grant 
credits on this basis? 

Again— 

“A house is able, under this protection, to extend a larger line of 
credit to many customers than it would otherwise feel willing to do, and 
this alone should appeal to every merchant.” 

‘ This is fine logic, but it is infernally poor ethics. 


ain— 

Rhe possibilities for the expansion of our business, under your bond, 
without increasing our own risk, are of paramount consideration.” 

How ingeniously they acknowledge the truth of the charge. 

Again— 

“The bond tells your credit man to whom he can safely extend cred- 
its. Experience warrants the company in betting you that a dealer having 
certain specified ratings in R. G. Dun’s book of ratings will pay you for the 
goods you sell him.” 

This man hits the nail on the head. He dignifies credit indemnity as 
a sort of gambling transaction. 

in— . 

“The sales of a mercantile house may be largely increased with safety 
under the provisions of a policy issued by this company.” 

These quotations are taken from articles published by the credit in- 
demnity companies in favor of their plan. Out of their own mouths they 
are condemned. 

A recent convert to credit indemnity told me he was selling a large 
number of customers on 60 days’ time whom he formerly sold on 30 days’ 
time. 

Another said to me that he now filled all initial orders that fell within 
the limits of the bond, without waiting for special reports. 

These are the straws which show which way the wind blows. The op- 
portunity for expansion by looser credit methods is there, and I am not so 
sanguine as to believe that we credit men have yet reached that high plane 
of altruism from which we can, as a class, disregard such a palpable op- 
portunity for increasing business at a minimum of risk. 

Tell me what your losses have been during the past ten years. Aver- 
age them. Add to that the annual premium the credit indemnity people 
charge you. Estimate the probabilities of additional loss, over and above 
that total figure. Remember that you are just as likely to go under your 
minimum as you are to go over your maximum, and that the probability 
of variance between your total loss for one ten-year period and your total 
loss for another ten-year period is too inconsiderable to be a worthy subject 
for insurance. You will see from this how little risk the credit indemnity 
company is carrying, and that the amount of premium you are paying is 
utterly and ridiculously disproportioned to your actual probability of loss. 

This is true if your house has a true regard for honesty, uprightness 
and conservatism. It is not true if you are careless, if you take advan- 
tage of your insurance protection to enlarge your business, if whether in 
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the belief that you are legitimately within the privileges given you by the 
bond, or whether with intentional fraud you accept orders because of your 
credit indemnity that you would not accept without it. I tell you, gentle- 
men, that the man who permits himself to be swayed a single hair’s 
breadth by his bond in the granting of credits, is, whether he knows it or 
not, guilty of dishonesty. I do not say that among the houses whose 
credits are handled with conservatism and good judgment there may not 
‘now and then be a time when credit indemnity would pay a fair return. 
But in the other class who would reap the benefit, the careless, the fool- 
ish, those who lack in judgment, those who seek to defraud. 

The Credit Men’s Association stands for better things than this. It 
stands for the purification of modern mercantile methods, for the high- 
est ideals of commercial honor, for the discouragement of loose credits, for 
the improvement of all conditions which make for good business. 


Credit Insurance. 
W. BRITTON ROBERTS, WITH LANG & CO., PORTLAND, OREGON. 


That a Credit Insurance Company should offer a prize of five hun- 
dred dollars for the best written article in endorsement of its system 
of Credit Insurance, and only two hundred dollars, for the most able 
argument submitted against it, might at the first glance seem partial 
toward the writers in their favor, but as one gradually realizes how diffi- 
cult a task it must be for their advocates to offer any reasons in its support, 
other than those that have so often been in evidence, heralded by their 
champions and brilliant, energetic officers and employees, it is made plain 
that they have adjusted the premium list on at least a fairly equitable basis. 
Certainly on the negative less strain of brain and vivid imagination is 
called for, and it is due largely to that fact that I presume to offer these 
few lines with the last-named contestants. In contemplating the work 
of an institution of this character, we must not only take into consideration 
the immediate possible benefits that are promised, but we should review it 
from a broader standpoint, from one that has to do with the possible 
results of its encouragement as the years roll by, lest the benefits of the 
present moment be more than offset by the price paid at some future day. 
An eminent authority writing on the subject of insurance, which in its 
many phases is of such vital interest to humanity; recognizing its great 
importance and the need of its being rightly understood and used, among 
other things relative to the conditions which are necessary for its ulti- 
mate success, aside from a good administration, says: “The loss appre- 
hended must be so considerable when it does occur, as to be worth 
providing against, and the cost of that provision must be comparatively 
so small as not to be prohibitive.” The truth of these words has sincé 
been exemplied in more than one instance along insurance lines, and 
credit insurance may yet reiterate it, for it will be noted that the condition 
justifying success in insurance must not only be a considerable loss to 
be apprehended, but that fact must be take in connection with a policy 
whole cost should not be prohibitive. Illustrative of this, among other 
attempts, might be mentioned the Educational Endowment Companies 
and the Live Stock Insurance Companies, which flourish for a day, only 
to languish and die. Not that the protection, itself, did not appeal to the 
insuring public, but because the loss apprehended was not considerable 
enough to justify the cost of providing against it; and the same question, 
no matter how desirable Credit Insurance may be, must be answered to 
the satisfaction of the insuring public. Does the loss to be apprehended 
justify the cost as fixed by this policy of the Credit Indemnity Company? 
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Is the premium a reasonable one? On what is it based? At the birth of 
life insurance, early in the seventeenth century, the tables adopted were 
such that the insured whose ages were limited to from twelve to fifty-five 
years, carried their insurance at exactly the same expense. The young, 
healthy and strong paying for those whose hold on life had been weakened 
by the storms of many winters. Viewed in the light of the twentieth 
century ; compared with tables on which insurance is written to-day by 
responsible companies it seems incredible that such a policy could 
have found support and yet is not that policy analogous with a Credit In- 
demnity Bond that makes your rate based on the privilege of extending 
the same proportion of credit to a buyer having a rating of J-3, two to 
three thousand dollars, as one having a rating of AAAI, representing a 
capital of a million dollars and over, when the statistics of financial death, 
taken from the tables prepared by “Bradstreets” are as follows : Total num- 
ber of failures in the United Statés and Canada for 1898, 13,085, of which 
number there were 11,888 who had a capital rating of $5,000 and less, 
and two who had a rating of one million. In 1899 there were total failures 
of 10,949, of whom 10,234 had a rating of $500 and less, and one a rating 
of a million and over. In 1900 the total failures were 11,294, and 
10,959 had a capital rating of less than $5,000 and just one had a rating 
of a million and over. Does it not seem as illogical to fix a common per- 
centage of credit in the face of these figures, as it does to write a policy 
with the same premium on a child of twelve and the grandfather of fifty- 
five? Are not those who confine themselves to a safe conservative policy 
paying the premium of those who sell to the weak? Will not the financier 
who expects to do a careful conservative business, and place his money 
to the best advantage, consider whether in a term of twenty years $600 
a year, invested in a government bond will not result in better returns 
than a ten thousand dollar policy in a Credit Indemnity Company? 
Again we note that this authority says that the loss apprehended must be 
considerable, when it does occur, to be worth providing against. The 
loss in the case of Life Insurance is so great that advisability to provide 
against it, on the present basis of insurance needs no argument; but fire 
insurance, essential as it is under ordinary circumstances, offers debatable 
ground when the expense that may even now enter into it shall be great; 
and to urge Credit Indemnity on equal grounds, (as even fire insurance is 
not tenable) the analogy is too remote to be taken into serious considera- 
tion. The property protected by. fire insurance, as a rule, is under one 
roof. One might pillow his head at night a millionaire, and in the morning 
tie the cravat of a pauper by failure to protect himself by insurance pur- 
chasable at a cost of one per cent. No sympathy would be due in his dis- 
tress, owing to the fact that the cost in proportion to the loss to be appre- 
hended, demanded the protection of insurance. But let us suppose that his 
stock of goods had been distributed among two hundred well-selected 
buildings, in two hundred different cities, and that the rate of his insur- 
ance was from $40 to $60 per thousand, then the propriety of his carrying 
insurance must at least be considered as debatable. And yet.the same mer- 
chant, with his goods trusted out among two thousand carefully selected 
risks, is asked to pay that rate for a bond in the Indemnity Company. 
But even aside from the question of cost, it is doubtful whether it is good 
public policy to encourage an institution, the operation of which offers an 
apology for the extending of credit to financially weak and irresponsible 
people, by throwing around the creditor a protection against losses which 
it is able to do out of profits derived on risks written on the strong. A 
large proportion of the human race. were intended for economical pur- 
poses, and by nature for “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” To offer 
such as these an excuse to drop the work for which they are fitted, and to 
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enter the already over-crowded field of small shop-keepers, is a mistake. 
Their competition is most to be dreaded by the financially responsible. In- 
capable of doing business at a profit to themselves, and with nothing at 
stake, they introduce methods and prices that result in loss to all con- 
cerned. ‘Trade is diverted from its natural channels. By the multiplicity 
of dealers, the volume of business transacted by each is reduced, and in 
reducing it, the cost of doing business is increased, and as a natural re- 
sult, the consumer is called upon to pay an advanced price for his goods. 
It must be apparent to the most superficial searcher after truth, that the 
cost of Credit Insurance, even under the “Progressive Policy,” is too great 
in view of the loss to be apprehended, in a business where a conservative 
extending of credit is kept in force, and the encouragement given by this 
Company to those of inadequate capital to engage in trade, is pernicious 
in its effect on the community at large, and should meet therefore with 
the disapproval of those who have at heart the best interest of those to 
whom heretofore they have looked for that patronage which has resulted 
in prosperity to both. 


Benefits of the Amendatory Bankruptcy Law. 


ADDRESS BY HORACE K. TENNEY, CHICAGO, BEFORE THE CHICAGO CREDIT 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


It is as to some of the changes, and the result of some of the changes 
of the new law, which went into effect in February, that I have been 
asked to address you, and that obliges me, in doing so, to point out some 
of the abuses which arose under the old law, in order that you may 
see how much better off we are with the new amendments. 

To begin with, there are quite a number of changes which are of no 
interest to you. I think there is nothing in which a credit man takes so 
little interest as the-method by which the court arrives at a solution, but 
there are many which are of importance and which, [ trust, will be of 
value to you in working out the problems which come before you in 
your offices. 

.In the first place there are created some new causes of bankruptcy. 
You know that an act of bankruptcy is something which gives the bank- 
ruptcy court the right to take charge of the debtor’s affairs; something 
that he is forbidden to do, and when he does it it brings him within the 
pale of the law, and gives to the federal courts the right to take possession 
of his property and set aside all attempts on his part to distribute his 
estate unequally and assures an equal distribution of it between his 
creditors, . 

Under the old law there were a number of things which the debtor 
could do which were not acts of bankruptcy and by which he could évade 
the real intent and purpose of this law. It was found that a debtor by con- 
senting, in the State courts, to the appointment of a receiver of his 
property did not do that which in the language of the act was classed 
as an act of bankruptcy, giving to the federal court the right to take 
charge of his property, and yet his property was in the hands of the State 
court, distributed and held—distributed through the medium of a friendly 
receiver, just as it had been before the bankruptcy law went into effect. 
This has been changed so that now when a debtor allows his property 
to go into the hands of a receiver of the State court, or under any form 
of State insolvent law, it is an act of bankruptcy, authorizing the federal 
court to take charge of his affairs. 

Then there are added a number of objections and grounds of objec- 
tion to the discharge of debtors, and that is of a great deal of concern to 
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all of us. Under the old law, as it was passed in 1898 there were only 
two grounds upon which a debtor could be denied his discharge, one that 
he had committed an offense punishable by imprisonment under the bank- 
ruptcy act, the other that he had been guilty of a crime or crimes which 
were designated in the bankruptcy act, and it was only those grounds that 
could be interposed against his discharge, and as we have found in practice, 
and which might be regarded as insignificant in other practice, they all 
referred to the conduct of the bankrupt after he had become a bankrupt. 
It left untouched that great class of frauds which he could perpetrate upon 
his creditors before he got into bankruptcy, failed to discriminate be- 
tween fraud and crime, and left the fraudulent debtor in the same situa- 
tion as the honest debtor, giving to the creditors whom he had de- 
frauded, no right to oppose his discharge, although he had committed 
fraud, but unless this fraud was committed before he became a bankrupt, 
then there was no ground. There have been cases of successful opposi- 
tion to a bankrupt’s discharge because of the fraudulent destruction of 
accounts, or the failure to keep books of account in contemplation of 
bankruptcy. 

Those were the two grounds for opposition to his discharge. Now 
this new law adds one ground for objegting to discharge, which seems 
to me will appeal to you at once. I think you will be surprised that it 
was not included in the former law when it was passed. It is the making 
of a false statement fr procuring credit, which is now a ground for 
preventing -a discharge. You all know how weak and impotent your 
position was with respect to false statements, how weak they had been 
as a real means of securing to you any advantage when your debtor went 
into bankruptcy and confessed to the falsity of the statement upon which 
he got you to ship him goods. Now that is changed, and the debtor who 
thus defrauds his creditors, who thus causes them to be his creditors by 
perpetrating upon them, what is, in effect, little short of larceny, does 
not get the benefit of the bankruptcy law, nor secure a discharge from 
those whom he defrauded. Thus under the old law the making of a 
fraudulent conveyance (and you all have had experience enough to know 
just what is included in the words, “fraudulent conveyance” )—had the 
effect of putting a man into bankruptcy. The law is somewhat illogical in 
this respect, because while the making of these fraudulent conveyances 
has the effect of putting him into bankruptcy, it also will help him to 
get a discharge, and thus the reason for putting him into bankruptcy 
secured him all the benefits of the bankruptcy law. That has been changed 
and now the making of a fraudulent conveyance is not only a reason for 
putting a man into bankruptcy, but it is a reason for denying him the 
benefit of the bankruptcy law, and giving to his creditors alone the 
benefits thereof. 

Under the law as passed there was also no limitation of the right 
of a man to go into bankruptcy. He could go into bankruptcy and get 
discharged from his debts, and he could go in again as long as he could 
get credit from gullible or deceived credit men, to the extent of $1,000, 
and get a discharge from his debts as fast as he could contract them. 
Now he is limited to six years and cannot get the benefit of the bank- 
ruptcy law except once in six years. Then there is the refusal to obey 
the order of the court and the refusal to answer questions of the court. 
It requires the utmost frankness in the disclosure of his assets and the 
utmost effort on his: part to aid his creditors in discovering his assets 
and properly administer them for the benefit of all. 

Then there is a change in the character of the debts which are dis- 
charged, somewhat technical in its character and not a matter which, 
I think, is of sufficient practical importance to you gentlemen, to dwelt 
upon. 
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There is also a change which affects more particularly the creditor 
in his relation to other creditors and in his relation to the bankrupt estate 
than does this question of the discharge of a debtor. I have stated that 
one of the objects of any ideal bankrupt law, is the absolute equality and 
distribution of the debtor’s estate among creditors and,to accomplish that 
—to make it really effective the right of preference in every form should 
be abolished. To do that it was necessary to do something more than 
to say that a man right at the time of his failure could not prefer one 
credit over another,’ because if he was allowed to do it just before his 
failure the effect of the statute would be nullified and we would have the 
same situation as before. So the former law provided that there should 
be a period of four months before he went into bankruptcy, when the 
right on his part to prefer creditors should be subject to review and when 
a preference given to any creditor which was considered as having a 
string to it, the other end of the string was put into the hands of the 
bankruptey court, so that any preferences made within four months 
prior to the bankruptcy, could be set aside by proceeding before the 
trustee. The law went a little further than that. It not only aimed to 
destroy the right of a creditor (knowing his debtor was insolvent), to 
get ahead of other creditors, but it took away from him what amounted 
to the right to collect his debt by fixing a day when his debtor was in fact 
insolvent, even though the creditor when he sent the goods had no idea 
that his debtor was insolvent, and here you see that the law touched upon 
a somewhat delicate ground—in fact upon the right of free contract 
apparently. It touched upon the right of a man to pay his debts in the 
ordinary course of business, and touched upon what seemed to be a still 
more sacred right, to accept from him on the day of payment, what 
was justly due him, although unsuspicious of his debtor’s insolvency. 
On this part of the law, as it was construed by the Supreme Court, there 
has been worked out a result which in many instances produced simply a 
grotesque injustice. It was held that the debtor had no right to pay 
any body within four months of his bankruptcy; that no one had a right 
to receive money from him within that time, and that any creditor who 
would within four months, without knowing, or having reason to suspect, 
that his debtor was insolvent, accept payment from him on a debt due, 
could not, if he had another debt against the estate, prove it without 
returning the money which had been pafd him and which the law treated as 
a preference. 

I have recently in my practice had two cases come under my observa- 
tion which illustrated to what extent and to what injustice a law could 
go, one of them affecting the relation of a bank with its depositors. In 
one case the concern had a large business and unfortunately for the bank 
his concern had for customers, customers of the bank and the concern was 
issuing obligations and through its customers was having them dis- 
counted. And being customers of the bank the bank was loaning money 
to the bankrupt upon his own paper, he being apparently a valuable 
customer, and it was also taking his paper from other customers who had 
received it from the bankrupt and thus it was the owner of paper upon 
which it had its customers’ endorsement, and the owner of paper which 
it had received from the bankrupt. The creditor on both these classes 
of paper, when these notes became due, by robbing Peter to pay Paul, got 
money somewhere to pay the notes that the bank held—both classes of 
notes, which notes had been discounted with the bank by the bankrupt 
and notes which other people had discounted, notes of his, with this bank, 
and then when the time of failure came and the bank attempted to prove 
its claim, it was met with the objection that it had got all of this money 
which had been paid upon notes which he had given to other creditors, 
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and which had been discounted. with the bank, and it has also received 
payment upon many notes which it had discounted for the bankrupt, and 
in order to prove its claim within the decision of the Supreme Court, it 
must return all of the money, amounting as it happened to a much larger 
sum than the total of the claim which the bankrupt owed at the time of 
the failure. It is still undecided whether the bank will have to pay that 
money, but it appears to be a logical result of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the Carson, Pirie, Scott case that the law will compel it 
to do so, and the law would be grotesque it seems to me. 

In another case, a man who had received a preference in this way, 
without notice of the debtor’s insolvency, was compelled to return it and 
prove the rest of his claim to get a dividend upon it. And there is 
another provision of the law, that if a man has a preference and has 
afterwards given further credit to the debtor, he may set off what the new 
credit is against any preference which he has received and prove his claim 
for the balance; but the law says that after getting the preference 
shall give credit and doesn’t say anything about his giving additional 
credit and then getting payment immediately after, and so in some of 
the-instances which have come under my notice there have been cases 
where within the four months’ period, a creditor has given to the debtor 
much more additional credit than the preference which he received, and 
yet by this construction of the law he is not allowed to prove his claim with- 
out returning all of the preference which he received. This result is changed 
in the amendment which was called for lately by the commercial. class 
when this construction of the law was announced by the Supreme Court, 
and now a creditor may safely deal with his debtor when he does not 
know he is insolvent, and cannot be compelled to return any money that 
he has received without knowledge that his debtor was about to fail and 
thereby secure a preference from creditors of some other class. 

There has been a change in one other respect, which I think is the 
only one of any interest to you. On the question of the compensation of 
trustee. This law when it was passed, I suppose was believed, perhaps 
not by credit men in general, but by the public in general to be, a self-oiled 
machine, that would collect debts of itself, and not only that, but without 
expense, so that those who got up the law, and had this idea in mind, 
sought to make its enforcement as cheap as possible and so the compensa- 
tion of the trustee was based upon the amount he distributed to creditors. 
Well, now you know what it means to take a bankrupt’s estate which 
often has 50 per cent. taken off its value by the mere fact of bankruptcy, 
and turn it into money and then distribute that money among creditors, 
and before you distribute it go through a contest with special claimants— 
the litigation which always ensues over the distribution of any bankrupt 
estate. You know that all of that money which is realized from the 
assets of the estate is not distributed to the creditors of the estate, and that 
therefore if the compensation of the trustee is based upon the amount of 
dividends to the creditors, it makes the trustee stand by all of the contest 
and expenses which miust come out of the estate before there is a dis- 
tribution at all, and so it often made it true that the more work a trustee 
had to do the smaller was his compensation. There has been a change in 
that respect in the law wherein the percentage of the trustee is a per 
cent. on the amount collected whether he distributes to the creditors or not. 
Those who appreciate the advantage of having a good man in the dis- 
tribution of an estate will be surprised when I tell you that it figures out 
that the compensation of a trustee who converts an estate into $10,000 
in money, is $260. I have wondered whether those who arranged this 
scale of rates had ever had very much experience in the conversion of 
insolvent estates or had very much appreciation of the advantage it is 
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to an estate to have a good man, a man who is familiar with the handling 
of stocks of merchandise and the collection of debts, and 1 have wondered 
whether they thought that a good man, competent to do that sort of 
work could really be secured to do as large a job as is represented in the 
collection of $10,000 of money, for $260, and it has seemed to me that 
while it is a most desirable thing, particularly from the standpoint of a 
credit man, if not from the standpoint of the attorney for the trustee, to 
have the distribution of an estate short, sharp and decisive, economical to 
the-last degree—it is better and to the interest of creditors to leave the 
question ot compensation to be decided by the nature of the estate and 
the value, in reality, of the services that were required to convert the 
estate, instead of trying to make that sort of a schedule of prices, which 
will in the end only procure the services of a class of men who are 
dear at any price. 

These are all the substantial changes in the bankruptcy law which 
the recent amendments have made—these are the principal ones which I 
thought would be of interest to you. The other questions which you 
will sometime be interested in, which perhaps you have been interested 
in, whether in the end the bankruptcy law is a better méans of converting 
an insolvent estate than the old method with all its evils, is still one which 
is unsettled. It cannot be settled by the enforcement of the bankruptcy 
law for a few years, but whatever evils there are under the administra- 
tion of the law, whatever failure there is to make large dividends, which 
creditors seem to feel they should receive without any effort whatever, 
it surely is true that it has done one thing, and that is to place upon a 
rather more solid foundation one of the elements that a credit man takes 
into consideration in giving credit to customers, and that is the knowledge 
that other people cannot get ahead of him in the distribution of the 
assets, and, while he cannot get ahead of other people, he is free from 
what has always been a bad credit system, the ability of the debtor, at a 
distance from those who have trusted him, at the hour when financial 
trouble came, to handle his assets as it suited his own interest, and convey 
them away to creditors whose claims were in such shape that they were 
prepared to prove some sort of a preference, making it a serious matter 
for the credit man to get anything at all. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Chicago Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting was held on Wednesday evening, March 
18th, at the Auditorium Hotel. President Henry T. Smith presided. 

The evening was devoted to a discussion of Credit Insurance. Mr. 
W. J. Morphy, of the American Credit Indemnity Company, speaking in 
favor, and Messrs. Dorchester Mapes and John C. Boss in opposition. 
Both of the latter addresses are published elsewhere in this issue. Mr. 
Morphy spoke without notes, and we regret not having a report of his 
speech. The attendance was large, 150 members being present. 


Cleveland Credit Men’s Association. 


The Cleveland Credit Men’s Association held an interesting meeting 
on Wednesday evening, March 11, in the library of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The attendance was good, and a healthy interest was manifested in the 
program which consisted in part of an address by Mr. W. H. Mar- 
shall, of Strong, Cobb & Co. 
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Mr. Marshall suggested that his subject might be called “Things, and 
Things in General.” The address was made up of anecdotes and general 
observations relating to the credit man and his work under different cir- 
cumstances, and was listened to with interest. 

. Harold Remington, Esq., the local Referee in Bankruptcy, was pres- 
ent upon invitation, and his address upon bankruptcy matters was much 
appreciated, 

He congratulated the association that in his line “business” was dull. 
Mr. Remington suggested the advisability of creditors getting together 
early when it was learned that a debtor was doing a failing business, in 
order that the elements of uncertainty might be eliminated as far as possi- 
ble, and that if a loss was inevitable, that it be taken by the creditors at 
once before the conditions got worse, and the loss to be borne greater. 

He insisted that when a merchant realized in his own mind that he 
was not succeeding, that his business was on a failing basis, that his meth- 
ods should be at once corrected, and if he still found himself running 
behind, that if he consulted his own happiness and the regard of his fel- 
lows, he should immediately call. his creditors together and go into 
liquidation, in order that the loss might be reduced to a minimum. 

Practices like these, it was agreed, were unusual; the creditor who 
learns of a failing condition on the part of one of his debtors, instead of 
being willing to bring other creditors into consultation and to take a small 
loss now and close the account, prefers rather to try and “get out,” thus 
leaving a greater loss for some one else. 

And the dealer, even after he learns that he is hopelessly behind, in- 
stead of facing what might be but a modest embarrassment, goes on care- 
worn and nervous getting in deeper and deeper, cherishing the vain hope 
that somehow, in some way, he might yet be able to “pull out.” 

A condition and feeling among the trade, which would have a ten- 
dency to head off these slow failures in the way outlined, it was averred 
would be almost ideal, and that it was a part of the business of the fair- 
minded credit man to use his energies and influence to bring it about. 

The entire address was full of interest and benefit for the listeners. 

The committee recently appointed to look into the advisability of es- 
tablishing a Collection and Reporting Bureau in the Association made a 
report to the effect that they had been in correspondence with some of the 
other associations who were already interested in this direction, and that 
the encouragement received seemed to justify the Association in going into 
the proposition further. 

The committee was therefore continued with additional powers, and 
authorized to report again, with a “working model” of what they would 
recommend, at the April meeting. 


Detroit Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association 
was held Thursday evening, March 109, at the Fellowcraft Club, with about 
45 members present. 

The meeting was called to order by President Treble, who made a few 
introductory remarks, 

Mr. John Johnson, Cashier of the Peninsular Savings Bank, and 
Treasurer of the Association, then read a very interesting paper on 
“Questions ‘of the Hour,” which was full of facts and figures bearing 
upon the present prosperity and its continuance. 

Mr. Walter G. Seely, of the Detroit Stove Works, was introduced to 
speak upon “Credit Making as a Profession, and why every Credit Man 
in Detroit should belong to the Association.” He spoke without manu- 
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script, and sustained his reputation as a witty and eonyincng speaker. 
He proved conclusively that it was to the advantage of all credit men to 
belong to the association, 

Mr. Geo. B. Pulfer, Chairman of the Legislative Committee, reported 
progress in regard to the law regulating sales of stock in bulk. 

Mr, M. Martin Kallman, of Chicago, spoke of the “Relation of Credit 
Men to Business Methods.” Mr. Kallman is a well-known expert in 
business methods, and read a most valuable paper upon his subject, which 
is published elsewhere in this number. 

The invitation of the New York Credit Men’s Association to the 
members to attend the banquet to be given by that association on March 
26 to Senator Hoar and others, was read and commended to the atten- 
tion of any member who might be in New York at that time. 

Mr. Wm. Lerchen sang most acceptably several times during the 
evening. The meeting was of the nature of a smoker and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all present. After a rising vote of thanks to-the speakers and 
Mr. Lerchen the meeting adjourned. 


New York Credit Men’s Association. 


One of the largest, most representative and elaborate banquets ever 
given by a credit men’s association took place on Thursday evening, March 
26th, at the Arkwright Club, New York. 

The banquet was tendered by the New York Credit Men’s Association 
to the men who had been prominent in the labors of the bankruptcy legis- 
lation. 

President Meek, of the New York Asociation, presided, and with him 
at the guests’ table sat Hon. George W. Ray, Hon. Samuel L. Powers, 
Waldo E. Bullard, MacGrane Coxe, Stanley W. Dexter, R. A. Gunnison, 
William H. Hotchkiss, Charles L. Hubbell, Seaman Miller, Peter B. 
Olney, Frank Reynolds, Nathaniel S. Smith, Morris $. Wise, J. John- 
ston Ray, E. C. Brandenburg, S. C. Mead, J. Harry Tregoe, W. A. 
Prendergast, J. Ross Diggs, John R. Ainsley and William H. Foster. 

Great regret was expressed at the absence of Mr. E. A. Young, of St. 
Paul, the foremost champion of the cause. 

After an excellent menu had been served and a toast to President 
Roosevelt proposed, Mr. Meek read letters from Senator Hoar, Senator 
Nelson and others, expressing regret at not being able to attend. He then 
introduced the first speaker of the evening, the Honorable George W. 
Ray, the father of the Ray bill, which amended the National Bankruptcy 
law. 

-Judge Ray, in the course of his remarks, reviewed the long struggle 
made to secure proper amendments to the act. He spoke of the faithful 
work to that end performed by his colleagues on the Judiciary Committee, 
and by the Referees in Bankruptcy and the Credit Men’s organizations. He 
referred to the undesirable conditions formerly existing under a system 
of different insolvency laws in various States, and declared that commer- 
cial interests could not be carried on advantageously and successfully 
without uniform laws throughout the country. The object and purpose 
of the amendments to the Bankruptcy Law, he said, were to build up 
credit, protect credit, and to secure honesty in dealing. The law as it now 
stands was just and equal to all classes, both debtor and creditor. It had 
come to stay, and he was proud of it as amended. He thanked the credit 
men, referees and others who had labored untiringly in behalf of the 
amendments, and said that the commercial interests of the country were 
greatly indebted to the press, particularly the press of this city, for the 
attention and support given to the movement. 
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The next speaker, ‘Congressman Powers, of Massachusetts, con- 
gratulated the association upon the passage of the Ray Bankruptcy bill. 
He said it was an important step in the right direction and in the interest 
of commercial progress ; that the framers of the Constitution had sufficient 
foresight to see the necessity of a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the entire country, and also the necessity of national control over for- 
eign and interstate commerce. 

Morris S. Wise, of this city, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Referees in Bankruptcy, in the course of 
his remarks, said: “We now have a law, thanks to the Ray Amendatory 
bill, which, in my judgment, has become a permanent addition to the juris- 
prudence of this couritry. The law has been made more practical and 
direct and more satisfactory in its administrative features ; it is more just 
and more protective to creditors, and the honest bankrupt has nothing to 
fear from the added provisions on the subject of discharge. It is'a good 
law as it stands to-day. It is not perfect, of course, no human law is; but 
we have at least the satisfaction of knowing that in our great commer- 
cial country we now have a uniform law, definite and comprehensive, gov- 
erning the disposition of insolvent estates, instead of forty-five varying 
laws, which, as a rule, were conceived in a local and discriminating spirit 
against the non-resident creditor.” 

Speeches followed in the order given by Messrs. Wm. H. Hotchkiss, 
Wm. A. Prendergast, J. Harry Tregoe, Royal A. Gunnison and E. C. 
Brandenburg. 


St. Joseph Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the St. Joseph Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation was held at the rooms of the Commercial Club Thursday evening, 
March 12th. A large attendance indicated the active interest in associa- 
tion affairs taken by the credit men of St. Joseph. In addition to the regu- 
lar routine business of the evening, a smoker and informal experience 
meeting was held, each member relating some interesting and unique expe- 
rience in the handling of credits and collections. 

Among other matters discussed was the advisability of prosecuting a 
test case to determine the constitutionality of the Kansas Corporation Law 
of 1901, under which some of the Kansas District Courts have held that 
a foreign corporation soliciting orders in the State of Kansas through 
traveling salesmen is obliged to comply with the requirements of the law 
as to filing Articles of Incorporation in the same manner as if it were 
operating a branch in the State. The matter was referred to for final ac- 
tion to the Executive Committee. , 

Chairman Travis, of the Legislative Committee, reported on the un- 
successful efforts made to secure the passage of a Bulk.Law in Kansas, 
which were earnestly supported by this Association. 


The St. Louis Credit Men’s Association. 


‘The membership of the St. Louis Association at the present time 
is 400. 

At a meeting held in February arrangements were made to have sent 
out by the Secretary, to any retail merchant who might be reported as not 
carrying any insurance, a copy of the pamphlet entitled, “Fire Insuranée 
an Essential to Credit.” A letter has been prepared (which accompanies 
the pamphlet) to any merchant whose name may be reported by a member 
of the Association. A copy of the letter follows: 


“The accompanying booklet. on “Fire Insurance an Essential 
to Credit” is presented with the compliments of our Association and in the 
belief that its readers may derive pleasure and profit from it. 
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“Among the purposes of this Association is the protection and educa- 
tion of its members—to aid by precept, example and counsel, in removing 
causes which lead to financial failure—to establish closer ties between 
business men—not only those who are members, but between them. and 
their customers, 

“The necessity of carrying fire insurance is everywhere recognized ; 
in fact, many firms are unwilling to sell a merchant who carries no fire in- 
surance, while others restrict his line of credit—and yet some business 
men, for one cause or another, do not afford themselves protection of this 
kind. We have collected in this booklet the opinions of a score of promi- 
nent and successful credit managers, and are sending it, hoping that the 
able arguments presented may result in good to the recipient.”’ 


Some interest has been shown by parties receiving the pamphlet, the 
letters indicating that it has been received in the proper spirit, and one 
concern wrote for information regarding three insurance companies whose 
policies for very small amounts he holds. ‘The reports of mercantile agen- 
cies frequently indicate that the party does not carry fire insurance, and it 
would seem that this is a good work for the sarious associations to take up. 
The pamphlet mentioned, as is well known to most of the members, is a 
series of short contributions by various credit men, showing the import- 
ance of carrying fire insurance of a good quality. 


2. ee > 


BUSINESS ‘TOPICS. 


Security. But he is only a man. I am a man, 
too, and I say, if that thing is good for 
him it will be good for me, I will have 
that myself, and presently, in a century 
or two, he obtains the possession of 
the original man, and that is the stand- 
ard life of the generality of societv. 
Now, to-day in our process of distribut- 
ing there has come a situation in which 


ADDRESS BY PROF. ALBION WOODBURY | 
SMALL, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
CAGO, BEFORE THE CHICAGO CREDIT 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. | 


The first campaign in the human 
struggle is over, but that is merely the 
prologue of the human life, for the race J ; 
has fought that fight and it has won. | many people believe—and belief is 
What is left is the enjoyment of the | a fact which has to be counted on, 
output and an improvement in the | whether the belief is in accordance with 
quality of the output, and that is a mere | the reality or not—many people believe 
matter of following up the victory and | not merely that there is not equality in 
working out the results. The next | the distribution of goods and opnortuni- 
stage of human progress is the answer- | ties, but many people believe, and if I 
ing of the question, “What shall we do | could put this into the minds of people 
with that which we have secured, con- | who really do not see the point of it— 
trol or own?” Onur situation is not a | that it would be a vast piece of social ser- 
new situation, and ever since men have | vice—many people believe, having been 
been living together they have been | taught in a certain philosophy that it is 
asking, who shall have what we pro- | wrong that,one kind of man should with- 
duce and on what terms shall that | hold what another kind of man has 
which we produce be divided. The | actually earned, and so leave that second 

roblem of society to-day has reduced | kind of man in possession of less. than 
itself in many ways to the terms of | he has earned. If we could persuade 
the problem, the distribution of ma- | af] our American citizens that such an 
terial wealth and of opportunities to | idea is a part of civilization, we would 
gain material wealth. The situation of | make a long step toward the relief of 
human progress is substantially this: A | the situation which exists in our indus- 
strong man, an original man, a venture- | trial society. 
some man, gets at some way of serving I have just been having the privilege 
his own ends that people have not had | every week for the last six weeks of meet- 
to force. He finds a new hunting ground | ing a very intelligent and zealous society 
or a new fishing pool, or invents some | in Pittsburg. And one of the questions 
new tackle and that turns out to be a | which they put is this: They say, I want 
good thing for that original strong man. | you to answer this question: Suppose I 
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roduce 5 a day and get onl 50a 
Gay? I ee lt you fake ea eens 
output of your plant and divide it by the 
number of wage laborers in that business 
and the result is $4.75, that does not 
prove that each wage laborer has earned 
$4.75 by his day’s work, but that idea has 
been so firmly implanted in the minds of 
a large section of the laboring element 
of our country, as well as European 
countries, that we have got to meet that 
which is coming to have to new life at 
the first sign of business depression. 

No one believes that any man. in the 
world has any right to a cent that he 
does not earn, and every one believes 
that every man has a right to every 
cent that he earns. No man has any 
more right to take the pay of any day 
day laborer in Chicago at a rate below 
his earning than he has to place the pay 
of the President of the United States 
below his earning. Now, the gist of the 
labor question is: Shall one type be 
interested in distribution for more than 
its proportional share in deternifining 
the terms on which all interests con- 
labor question is the question: Shall one 
type be interested in distribution for more 
than its proportional share in determin- 
ing the terms on which all interests con- 
cerned shall do business.together? ‘That 
is the legitimate situation. Labor feels 
that capital has more than its due of 
power to dictate the term of that labor. 
The general public believes that it has 


not its proper share or influence in de- | 
termining the nature of the co-opera- | 
the | 


tion between labor and capital, an 
problem of the pas is how to secure 
the proportional opportunities and in- 
fluence, the terms on which our common 
life together shall proceed. 

The effects of human motive have 
never been more distinctly expressed 
than in that tirade of Cassius against 
Cesar, and that I venture to quote: 

“IT cannot tell what you and other 
“men think of this life; but for my sin- 
“gle self, I have as lief not be as live to 
“be in awe of such a thing as I myself. 
“I was born free as Czsar; so were you; 
‘we both have fed as well; and we 


can both endure the winter’s cold as | thoes. whe = Gadd: leoiats tort tee old 


“well as he; ye gods, it doth amaze me, 


a man of such a feeble temper shall so | 


“get the start of the majestic world and 
“bear the palm ‘alone! Men at some 
“time are masters of their fates; the 
“fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
“but in ourselves that we are underlings. 
“Brutus and Cesar: What should be in 
“that Caesar? Why should that name 
“be sounded more than yours? Write 
“them together. Yours is as fair a 
“name; sound them, it doth become the 
“mouth as well; weigh them, it is as 
“heavy: conjure with them, Brutus will 
“start a spirit as soon as Cesar. Now, 
“in the name of all the gods at once, 
“upon what meat doth this our Cesar 
‘feed that he grows so great?” 
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That is all there is of .it, ‘That is 
human. 

The struggle will not cease until cer- 
tain elements of proportion are settled 
in this world of production ‘and dis- 
tribution. You nor I can see. the re 
sult of that settlement, but. the merit 
of civil service is but a single straw 
showitig in which direction the wind is 
blowing. 

It should be the pleasure and the duty 
of every faithful, industrious: man to 
share in the output of the world’s ~in- 
dustries ‘so as to realize the result: in 
proportioning the output to the value of. 
the services. 

Forty years before I was born Charles 
Sumner entered thé United States 
Senate, and one of the older Senators 
said to him, “It is a pity that you have 
come upon the world’s stage’so lates ‘all 
the great problems are settled, nothing 
is left for the ambitious man,” but Mr. 
Sumner found that all the great prob- 
lems had not been settled. 

The problems of human ‘society are 
just opened. They are not settled for 
any man with spirit and blood in his 
veins. There are going to be problems 
enough ahead as long as any of your 
ereat-great-grandchildren live. ‘To make 
this possible we should remember the 
name of Phil Kearney. A soldier said 
to him. “Where shall I get into the 
battle?” He said, “Oh, anywhere, there 


is beautiful fighting all along the line.” 


Is It Necessary to Send Receipts? 


DISCUSSED BY J. H. SCALES, OF W. B. 
BELKNAP & CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The question of “the discontinuing of 
sending receipts in acknowledgment of 


| all forms of remittances, upon which 


the endorsement of the receiver would 
be a legal receipt,” seems to be one 
upon whicl. little can be said, certainly 
little that may be termed new. 

In the first place, the point from which 
the subject should be considered is the 
result of. actual experience as against 
the imaginary outcome, pictured by 


methods. 

This question was taken up by the 
house I have the honor to represent 
nearly two years ago. It had been our 
custom for some time previous to print 
on our remittance forms: “No acknowl- 


| edgment necessary.” Havine experienced 


no inconvenience from the practice, we 
concluded it could be extended to our 
own customers, and so decided to try it. 

I believe we were’ the pioneers ‘in 
this move in Louisville, and now, after 
twenty-one months of actual experience 
we are convinced that it was a move in 
the right direction. So successfully has 
it worked that I have yet to see-the first 
complication to arise from it and you 
























































































































































































































































can get an idea of the great saving of 
labor and postage to us thereby when I | 
tell you that we acknowledge the receipt | 
of less than 10 per cent. of the remit- 
tances that come to us. 
However, it is impossible to eliminate | 
altogether the formal receipt, for it must | 
be given in some instances, such as | 
formal vouchers required by corpora- 
tions, settlements with administrators, 
receivers, etc’ It is also our custom to 
acknowledge receipt of currency when 
the amount exceeds $1, and, if a cus- 
tomer insists upon it, we send him 
receipts regularly. In other words, if 
the question of business or no business 
hangs upon a receipt, we send the re- 


oom 
he point thus far gained has re- 
quired patience and some persistence. 
On many occasions we have met opposi- 
tion, but when our printed notices fail 
to give satisfactory explanation, we 
write special letters, setting forth our 
views and that is generally the end of 
the matter, though sometimes we have 
been unsuccessful in persuading the cus- 
tomer to see it our way. 

In some instances the opposition has 


been persistent—in others, it seemed 
ludicrous. 
The same practice has also been 


adopted by representative institutions in 
other cities, and its success is no longer 
a question of doubt with them, and the 
fact that the subject was discussed with 
favor by the National Association of 
Credit Men clearly demonstrates the 
manner in which it is being received by 
the mercantile interests at large. 

This testimony also shows that the re- 
sult has been satisfactory here as else- 
where, and, having been obtained by in- 
dividual effort, if a united effort be 
made, the result will be even more grati- 
fying. 

As another proposition, the present era 
in commercial life demands the intro- 
duction of the most modern methods and 
the discarding of all practices which are 
unnecessary or cumbersome, so long as 
it does not interfere with, or retard the 
progress of business; in other words, 
that we take the shortest cut to reach a 
given point, and this principle applies to 
the credit man as well as to any depart- 
ment, for he must see to it that the ma- 
chinery of his department works with 
the least possible friction and that the 
expense does not compare unfavorably 
with that of others, and, as we have al- 
ready shown, the abolition of the send- 
ing of receipts, though comparatively 
small, is one feature that counts. 

At this point I will digress to say 
that if it 1s decided by the Louisville 
Credit Men’s Association to inaugurate 
a general move of this kind, I think it 
would be well to incorporate some other 
features which are of a kindred nature, 
viz. : 








First.—Insist upon the customer re- 
mitting for specific charges. 

Sxeconp.—Urge him to use’a regular 
remittance form or make an intelligent 
statement of the remittance in his letter, 
and then let him specify on his check 
the invoices it is intended to pay. 

The third feature will require some 
explanation. 

It will doubtless be remembered that 
when this subject came up for discussion 
at the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit-Men here last June, there 
was an objection offered on the ground 
that the discontinuing of the sending 
of receipts would induce a customer to 
send his individual check instead of ex- 
change. 

This is a point worthy of considera- 
tion, especially by those who are doing 
a considerable amount of business out- 
side of the “free” States and have to 
pay collection charges on local checks 
at the rate of 25 cents per hundred 
dollars, 

When paid and cancelled, the cus- 
tomer’s check goes into his possession 
and can be kept as a record, but the 
cashier's check, of course, remains with 
the bank; therefore, if he has not the 
receipt, it ig only natural that he should 
want his own check properly endorsed. 

This can be overcome by suggesting 
that the customer buy exchange in his 
own name, and then endorse it over to 
the firm he intends to pay, specifying, 
if he chooses, in the endorsement the 
bills to be paid. Then, should any ques- 
tion or dispute arise, which is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, it is a matter of little 
trouble to obtain a complete history of 
the transaction by going to the records 
of the local bank. 

Now, if we shall have convinced our- 
selves that the affirmative side of this 
question is the correct one, the next 
proposition how shall it be made 
effective. 

Most of our dealings are with the 
countryman or small townsman, which 
is practically the same, and, from my 
observation, he is a man disposed to 
cling. to the traditions of his fathers. 
It could hardly be expected that he 
would . voluntarily co-operate. in this 
move. He will generally attiliate with 
the same political party and adopt the 
same form of religion and you will also 
observe that he will conduct his busi- 
ness 4s he was taught to do when grow- 
ing up, though this is not necessarily 
from any lack of natural ability or in- 
telligence. 

A gfeat many of the men who have 
become prominent in the various avoca- 
tions of life have been men from the 
country. They had the latent brain 
power. supported by a strong constitu- 
tion, that only needed to come in con- 
tact with city life or activity and op- 
portunity for development; and, while 


1S, 





the country gives much to the, city in 


this and other respects,.there still seems | 


to. be.a general law . of . equalization, 
whereby the city. gives back much to 
the country. Almost everything new 
the countryman. gets comes from. his 


brother in the city. The improvement | 


in his farm equipments, his vehicles, his 
household goods, his 


methods. 
generally slow 
methods, but. we must not allow him to 
put us off because he was taugnt.a cer- 
tain thing must be so and so. 

The necessity for such improvements 
is first apparent to the larger commercial 
enterprises, which also of necessity must 
be located at the larger trade centers, 


and, therefore, it’: devolves upon such | 


institutions to see to it that these: meth- 
ods are further disseminated through 
the smaller channels of trade 


Relation of Credit Men to Business 
Methods. 


BY M. MARTIN KALLMAN. 


The progressive credit man has a dou- 
ble incentive for making the most of all 
that the system expert has to offer. Of 
all men, the maker of credits requires 
exact information, digested information 
and information that. is instantly avail- 


able. These are requirements which the 
capable and conscientious systemizer will 


meet wherever his services are procured. | 


Therefore, the first reason why the 
credit man has a peculiar interest in the 
expert systemization of business is be- 
cause the modern. profession of the 
methodizer is one that ministers directly 
and vitally tothe self-interest of the 
credit desk. 

But there is another and quite as inter- 
esting reason why the maker of credits 
and the expert in business methods are 
on common ground. Whatever makes a 
credit “pan out right” is the kind of 
thing the man at the credit desk is seek- 
ing. Whatever adds to the strength, the 
soundness and the general prosperity of 
the men to whom he has extended credit 
adds to, his own strength and prosperity. 
And by the same token and weakness in 
the affairs of a man on his credit list is 
a potential weakness of his own. 

n one sense at least the credit man is 
the Father Confessor of the mercantile 
world; into his ears are poured the con- 
fidcnces of hundreds of business men. 
Some of these may dodge and deceive, 
but in the main they are men of honest 
intentions who go in good faith to the 
credit man of the big © metropolitan 
wholesale house for counsel and advice. 


And in very large medsure this counsel | 
is put into practice—for the credit man | 
His | 


speaks “as one having authority.” 


advice has a convincing quality . that 
could not possibly obtain in the sugges- 
tions of any man who did not sit in 
judgment upon the final issue of the 
matters upon. which his.advice is given. 

No man is in a position to give so 
much help, inspiration and practical as- 


| sistance to the retail merchant as the 
styles—in fact, | 
everything of this nature he gets from | 
the city, and among them his: business 

He is sometimes skeptical and | 
to take’ up modern | 


credit man of the wholesale hquse. 

The experience of most credit men is 
that “loose methods” are generally at the 
bottom of failure on the part of the 
smaller merchants promptly to meet 
their bills, Andrew Carnegie declares 
that every legitimate business can, by 
right management, be made to succeed. 
That is only another way of saying that 
success is a question of business methods 
rather ghan of so-called “circumstances” 
outside the possible influence and ccn- 
trol of the individual in question. 

To put it differently, most successful 
merchants are prone to be unsystematic, 
to lapse into slipshod methods in either 
their merchandising or their accounting 
department—perhaps in’ both. Is there 
a single instance of a merchant who has 
a black mark and a bad record whose 
business has been consistently conducted 
in the lines of a good, modern ‘business 
system? 

When it comes to hard facts you will 
find that the merchant who runs his 
business sharply on the lines of modern 
up-to-date system does not fail; he suc- 
ceeds. Why? Because he knows pre- 
cisely where he stands, how much busi- 
ness he is ddinge to-day, how much he 
is reasonably sure of doing to-morrow. 
Because little leakages are stopped; be- 
cause small economies are effected; be- 
cause short cuts are taken; because every 
possible advantage is made the most of 
and every opportunity developed by the 
automatic action of a system. 

There are a good many definitions of 
system and method; but system means 
common-sense made automatic. It 
means. order of the active, aggressive 
sort—a positive force that “keeps things 
moving” and that takes care of every- 
thing in season, just as nature does. 

As to whether the average retail mer- 
chant is in need of this kind of ‘com- 
modity, credit men are the best judges. 
The smaller the merchant, the more 
apparent is his lack of anything ap- 
proaching a business system. No house 
can grow ta the proportions of a whole- 
sale business without having some 
semblance of a modern business system, 
but many a retail establishment has not 
even a “friendly resemblance” to a réal 
business method. 

In contending that lack of a good 
business system is the ear mark, of a 
failure in merchandizing, do not assume 
that there is anything supernatural 


| about any of the first-class business 
‘methods that will charm away disaster 


or‘ win success irrespective of brains, 
energy and honesty. 





























































all interests in cases of insolvency. 
Under this law the mercantile com- 
muhity has the assurance that creditors 
will receive their just proportion of 
the bankrupt estate, irrespective of the 
laws of the various States, in some of 
which the laws in their operation pro- 
tected relatives and home creditors to 
the entire exclusion of foreign creditors, 
and were also not infrequently subverted 
to the perpetration of downright fraud 
as against creditors; these conditions 
ae been eliminated by the Bankruptcy 

w. 

The various associations have been and 


are now actively engaged in procuring | 


the enactment of laws in the States in 
which their associations are located, for 
the better protection of mercantile in- 
terests, and in many instances they have 


States in its operation and protective of | 


realized to a large degree through the 
medium of the regular meetings of the 
local associations, at which questions of 
mutual interest are freely discussed, and 
an almost intimate acquaintance has 
thus developed among credit men, in- 
spiring a feeling of confidence in each 
other that tends to strengthen a feeling 
of unity and further the purpose of the 
association, 

The experience of credit men_ has 
taught them that in the matter of busi- 
ness failures there is a certain .per 
centage which are fraudulent in ear 


| acter, and that individuals are not, as 


been successful in obtaining that for | 


which they have labored; an instance in 
this respect may be cited in our own 
State in which at the session of the 
legislature of 1901 and 1902 a law was 
passed for the prevention of fraud in 
the sale of an entire stock of merchan- 
dise. The effect of this law is protective 
to creditors. It requires that a mer- 
chant contemplating a sale of his entire 
stock must first inform his creditors of 
the contemplated sale, or the transfer 
will be void as to his creditors. Some 
there are who question the expediency 
of this law; it, however, appears to the 
writer as a just and equitable measure, 
and as reasonable and fair in its opera- 
tion as the laws relating to chattel mort- 
gages and real estate: it would seem 
but just that the vast aggregation of 
property transferred on credit should 
have, at least, the same protection that 
other interests are accorded. 

The mercantile agencies upon whose 
information is based the larger part of 
the credit granted throughout the 
country, have felt and responded to the 
powerful influence of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Records kept 
by individual credit men as to the char- 
acter of the service rendered by the 
mercantile agencies have been submitted 


to the National Association for con- | 


sideration at their annual conventions, 
and in turn by the association, with its 
conclusions, submitted to the agencies; 
the result has been a marked improve- 
ment in the character and scope of the 
service. Heretofore there has existed to 
a greater or less degree a feeling some- 
what akin to distrust among competitive 
business houses; men -engaged. in the 
same line of trade were loth to com- 
municate freely with each other regard- 
ing their business or customers, fearing 
that in some degree it might be detri- 
méntal to their own interests. The 
elimination of this apprehension, and 
the establishment of a feeling of confi- 
dence in each other is one of the aims 
of the Credit Men’s Association; and 
this much-to-be-desired result has been 


a rule, disposed to follow such cases to 
their proper conclusion, owing to the 
expense attached, and time required to 
ferret out the facts and establish them 
before the Courts, in order that perpe- 
trators of fraud may receive just punish- 
ment for their misdeeds; realizing this 
truth, the National Association set about 
devising some plan whereby the fraudu- 
lent debtor might be effectively prose- 
cuted. For this purpose and through 
the various local associations they have 
succeeded in creating a fund of ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000) which is to 
be held in trust for the association, the 
benefits being available to members, and 
from which is paid the expense of in- 
vestigation and prosecution of the fail- 
ure of a debtor, which appears to be 
tainted with fraud, and if fraud is es- 
tablisned the perpetrator punished. 

I have cited here a few _ illustrations 
of “What’s the Use?” of Credit Men’s 
Associations, and will presume to ask 
and answer a question. Who are the 
men who compose these associations? 
Are they men who wish to exploit some 
scheme for their own emolument? Are 
they interested in some private enter- 
prise which will-bring them rich re- 
turns? No, not at all; they are men 
occupying trying and exacting posi- 
tions, intrusted with the care and dis- 
tribution of the capital of large business 
enterprises, and to whose judgment and 
knowledge of mankind is confided the 
difficult task of so handling the capital, 
and placing it on credit lines that it 
shall be returned to its owner with the 
best possible results; men who have ac- 
cuired the art of knowing men and how 
to trust them—these are the men who 


| have given of their time and means with 


no expectation of reward except that 
which comes to him who “Does to 
others as he would that others do to 
him.” Animated by this spirit, and. by 
the knowledge that in unity there is 
strength, they have put in practice their 
belief, and by unity have formed an 
association which to-day makes itself 
felt in every part of the business world; 
| they are not selfish and sordid, ‘but are 
willing to sacrifice their time and means, 
| expecting no return to themsélves ex- 
| cept such as inure to the benefit of the 
| business world in general. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1902-1903. 
MemesrsHie ComMMITTEE. Goo hk Wace Fw Petterd Os, Semmens: BM, 


F. W. Wagener Charleston, 8. C. 
H. Preston, Chairman, Barkley-Stetson-Preston Co.,| HK. Milnes, Mil Milner & Kettle Co.. Srmlagham, Ain 
ae Aneel ees ke & ; : Gamuel | Rothenberg, Marks, Rothenberg & Co. Go” Meridian, 
Dostoe. 


Arnold, Miner & i 
P. Syne, L ron & Healy, Chi H. Gaeen, Behrens Drug Co., Waco, Tex. 


aa tty ee au Shulito C< © 0. Cin i innatt, O. ——— Kiefer, Augustus Kiefer Drug Co., Indianapolis, 
faced vi 
LM The Henry C. Werner Co.. Coiu bus, 0. Chas. J. Hall, Phoenix National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 
bn T. cmmmer uax mver, 
C. Kennedy, Michigan Bolt & Nut Works Detroit, Mich. Casorr Dapanrwext Mursone Coumrrras. 
P. panna Belknap Wagon & Sleigh Co., Grand ds, rise rae Chsizmen., Oley & Judson Grocer Co., 
ich. ran 
ee Bell, Parlin & Orendorff Co., Kansas City, Mo. C. H. Porter, Tnuntte, Cator & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
ot Johnson-Carvell Co., "Los An *" Cal. Dorchester Ma Simmons Mfg. Co., Chicago, iil. 
P. Curry, Bray Se may Co., Louisville, Robt. MeF, Smith, National Co., Cincinnati, O. 
D. Craig, R. G. Craig & Co - Memphis, his, Tens, A. W. Frank Seni Shocwie Williame Co., Cleveland, O°” 
|B. Strong, Jerman, Pflueger & uehmsted Co., Milwau- r K. Morris, Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, oO. 
kee, Wis. W. 8S. Hall, Spratien & Anderson, Denver, Col. 
| C. Putnam, J. C. Johnson & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Philo E. Hall, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
9. 8. Parrish, Parlin & Orendorff Co., Nas ville, Tenn » ies Stanton, Olney & Judson Grocer Co., Grand Rapids, 
o. 8. Smith, Simonds Mfg. Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. Mich. 
. E. Purdy, Chase National Bank, New York. . Berwyn, Cudahy Packing Co., Kansas City, 
‘H. Taylor, F. P. Kirkendall & Co., Omaha, Neb. Dennis, Barkley-Stetson-Preston Co., Los nti 
A. McKee, Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadel hia, Pa. Cal. 
R. Darragh, Haworth & Dewhurst. Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa. . 8. Gray, J. B. 8 & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
| H. Chapin, W. B. Glafke Co., Portland, Ore. . W. Ramsay, Van Vieet-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, 
p Present, Rochester, N. Y. Tenn 
R. Simpson, Western Electric Co., St. Louis, M aoa Geuder & Paeschke Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. Boardman, Wemott. Howard & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 1 Bade er, Patterson & Stevenson Co. Minnea polls, Minn, 
J. Schutz, Haas Bros., San Francisco, Gal. . T. Hopkins, Phillips-Buttorff Mf 0. Nashville, Tenn. 
W. Baker, Seattle Hardware Co., Seattle, Wash. - Perkins, A. Mackie Grocer Co., New Orleans, La. 
N. Baker, Baker Hardware Co., Sioux City, Ia. Mariager, Parke, Davis & Co., New . York, 
3. Caldwell. United States Nat. Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
B Rage . Supplee Hardware Co., Philadel hia, Pa. 
prge F. Dominick, The Jacob Dold Packing Co., uftalo, rapt B Zr ees, ales Caine Glass Setar: Fe. 
Y. . Foulkes, W. H. Glenny Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
L. Rosenour, Baltimore Berens House, Baltimore, Md. her Anderson, Carleton Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
0. Wampold, Cahn, Wampold & Co., Chicago, Ill. H. Skinner, Lanpher, Skinner & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
o. Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, Ciocinonati, O. Geo. S. Nevin Nathan. Dohrmann Co. ‘San Francisco Cal. 
A. roseenee “her, > Sees. Welch Co., Cleveland, O. ; F. W. Kelley, W. P, Fuller & Co., Seattle, Wash. a 
ule 


T. Macauley. G. T. Macauley & Co., Columbus, oO. 
|. P. Kellogg, Kellogg & Stokes Stove Co., Denver, Col. Fred C. Swan, Knapp & Spencer Co., Sioux City, In 


W, Merrill Phoenix be agg Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. | IMPROVEMENT OF MERCANTILE AGENCY Service CoMMITTEE. 

uu rane m:) n8as 0. 

(0. Kentiedy, Baker ron Works, neni ngeles, Cal. | Ona ae ee. Chairman, Young, Smyth, Field Co., Phila- 

ttys, American Clothing ui le 

W hompoon, sample Queensmare Co.. Momus, Tenn. | FO. Spring, Boston Dry Goods Go. Boston, Was 

i Slocum. Slocum-Bergren Uo., itinnsapolis, ins | R. M. Stewart, R. P. Smith & Sons Co., Chicago, Hl. 

new horter, Montgomery- -Moore Mfg. Co., Nauhville, grast Fro7. Seawon oe ao , & Krouse, Cipelnnati oO. 

enn 

J, Orchard, Smith Bros. Co., Ltd..New Orleans, La. _| Brederick Shedd. The E. E. Shedd Mere. Oo., Columbus, 0. 

zB Hochstetier, Wright-Wilheliny Co. Omaha, Neb. Herman Krolik, A. Krolik & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

ary Freund. Wm. H Horstmann Co., Philadelphia, Pa. —— Dean, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, 

Cote ee Elect. Co., Pittsburg, srtland, Ore. | Geo. G. Hindman, Smith-McCord D. G.Co., KansasCity, Mo. 
” & Pp | W. H. Joyce, McDonald Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles,Cal. 

D. Kingsbury, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, Rochester, |C. B, Nordeman J. M. Robinson, Norton & Co., Louis- 

ul. ¥. Gottschalk, Gottschalk Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. | ,~ Ville, K 

D. Maclaren, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., 8t. Paul, Minn. Geo. C. Cason, Oliver-Finnle Grocer oan 

B pete Bs Sachs Bros. oe Ginet Francisco, ’ TH. Green, Green & De Laittre Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

er, Baker & Richa eattle, Was H. Wilki B Nashville. T 

P. Higman, Higman & Skinner, Sioux City, Iowa. Weil Kohn yt an Bros., Nashville, ag 

;= Bouck, Jr., Pratt & Lambert, New York. 
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Lpuant.pseve Commies. Pearse, Paxton & Gallagher Co., Omaha, Neb 
Howell, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

. Baruh, Wadhams & Co., Portland, Ore. 

. A. Lempert, Solomon Bros. & Lempert, Rochester, N. Y. 

. H. Dyer, Mound City Paint & Color es Louis, Mo. 

rge Sommers, G. Sommers & Co,, St. Pail, Minn. 


J. Beane, Chairman, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., | 
Atlanta, Ga. 

W. Linthicum, Linthicum Rubber Co.. pettnews, | me 
ARR a 

or Robertson, ’. Farw 0. cago, 

. N. Carson, Carson Glove Co., San "Francisco, Cal. 

H Silberberg, Heder, Silberberg & Co.. Cincinnati, 0. W. Mitchell. Mitchell, Lewis & Staver, Seattle, Wash. 
er H. Perry, Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, O. V. Hinch, Tolerton & Stetson Co., Sioux City, la. 

D, Griffit! hv D. Griffith Shoe Co., Denver, Col. 


C. eames Freeman, Delamater & Co., Detroit, Mich. Invastreateon sim Papsgegpaty De 38a 
Hutchins, Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co., Grand | Walter Brush, Chairman, Colgate & Co., New York 
apie Mich. J. A. Hughes, The Daniel Miller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Wiles, City National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Wm. M. Morgan, 1020 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
o. H. Stewart, Pacific Cream mery Co. , Los Angeles, Cal. L. 8. Tiffany, O. W. Richardson & Co., Ghicago, Ill. 
A Bradbury, Carter Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky. Samuel Mayer, I. Faller. Sons & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
W. Bailey, Day & Bailey Grocer Co., p omeenes, ‘enn. | C. F. Wabel, Whitney, Wabel & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Loeffler, Goll & Frank Co., Milwaukee, F. C. Eaton. Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, oO. 
F. Jordan, W , Partridge & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Me er Friedman, A. Friedman & Bro.. Denver, Col. 
en Benton, J. . Reeves & Co., Nashville, Tenn. . Ingram, F. F. Ingram & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
8. Foster, Louisiana Tobacco Co. Ltd., New Orleans, La. . ree. Karnes, New & Krauthoff, Kansas 
M. Brown, Manhattan Shoe Co., New York. 

d Martin, Parlin, Orendorff & Martin Co. Omabe, | Neb. 
{Reece baer me 
. ven, The Pitts’ is ttsburg' 

Roberts, Lang & Co., Portland, Ore. W. Bich Rie 
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Pe “Richardson & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Orgilt Bros. & Co., Memphi: Tenn. 
Shoe Co., Milwaukee, . 
8. L. Se , Minneapolis Iron Store Co., ee Minn. 
lacobs, A. Daust Hat Co., St. Lo Mo. . Seaaier Manier-Dunbar & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
{ay Brown & Bieslo mw, Bt. Paul Paul, ie oes Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hdw. a 


don Vraanieso. Cal. 
Semnith, Schwabacher Bros. & Co., Seattle, Wash. KS. . Evans,  Gtrawbridge & Clothier. 


& Stetson Co., Sioux City, Ia W. W. Lawrence & Uo., Pieobane b' 1a 
7 . mncord, N. “ Farle ‘B. Reed & Co. Rochester, N. 
8. & Oo., Providence, R. b Farley. wis. Po 
- Helin, Hawes, Von Gal & Co., Danbury, Conn. 8t. Louis Coffin Oo. Bt Mo. 
¥. Roe, Roe & Conover, Newark, N. Kellogg, Johnson & Co., St ul, Minn. 
Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del. - Rrench, Keio wn Distilleries C San Francisco 


kes & Co., Richmond. Va. Lily Lilly, Bogartus & Ga. 
& bro., Reidsville, N. C. ” Mans, American Biscuit Co., Si Sor Oty ia. 
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OFFICERS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


1902-1903. 
President—J. Harry Tregoe, Vice-President The 
John A. Carroll Shoe Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-President—G, B. Pulfer, Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, Detroit, Mich, 

Secretary-Treasurer—Wm. A. Prendergast, 
York. 


Assistant Secretary—Francis J. Stockwell, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


New 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


F. M. Gettys (American Clothing Company), Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Chas. E. Meek (National Lead Company) ,New York. 

w. c Given, Pittsburg Dry Goods Company, Pitts- 


a (Finch, Young & McConville), St. Paul, 


inn. 
F. 2 McAdow (Staver Carriage Company), Chicago, 
i. 


Guy: Brenner (L. & G. Brenner), San Francisco, 


George H. Graves (Walworth Mfg. Company), Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

JOE Jenkins (Gray & Dudley Hardware Com- 

y), Nashville, Tenn 

F erick W. Standart (The C.S. Morey Mercantile 
Company), Denver, Colo. 

eae Pes o~-w Foster Bros Mfg. Company), St. 

uis, M 

W. N. Faagerald (Bradley & Metcalf Company), 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


EX-OFFICIO. 


President—J. Harry Tregoe. 
Vice-President—G. B. Pulfer . 
Secretary-Treasurer—W=m. A. Prendergast. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS, 1902-03. 


ALABAMA~—A. D. Bellamy 
Works), Florence. 

CALIFQRNIA—Sanford Bennett (Dunham, Carri- 
gan & Hayden Company), San Francisco. 

CoroRADO— Frank A. Hall The J.S. Brown & 
Bro. Mercantile Company), Denver. 

—— ICUT—W Lester (The Crofut & 

nape Company), South Norwalk. 
DELAW, ARE—W Wy. McManus (Repauno Chemical 
pan y), Wilmington. 
FLORIDA~Frank S. Gray (The S. B. Hubbard 
y). Pea. 


(Florence Wagon 


GEORG AS H. Kiser (M. C. Kiser Company) 
Atlanta. 

ee M. Skinner (Wilson Bros.), 

INDIANA. 4 V. Rush (Mackey-Nisbet Company), 
Evansvil 


IOWA—F. C. Swan (Knapp & Spencer Company), 
Sioux Cit 


KENTUCK —Henry S. Gray (J. V. Speed & Com- 


Louisville. 
Lott sthna—t J. Ferguson (Finlay, Dicks & 
), New Orleans. 
MAINESE 


ward W. Cox (A. F. Cox & Son), Port- 
MARYLAND~J. Alber 


Com 
MASSACHUSETTS Josiah F. Knowles (W. G. 
Simmons Corporation), Hartford, Conn. 


Directory of Officers of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and Affiliated Branches. 
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MICHIGAN—John F. Monaghan (Rathbone, Sard & 
Company), Detroit, 

MINNESOTA—H. A. Boardman (Wemott, How- 
ard & Company), St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI—H. M. Threefoot (Threefoot Bros. & 

Company), Meridian. 

MISSOURI—Geo. M. Johnson (Wyeth Hardware & 
Mfg. Company), St. Joseph. 

NEBRASK A— Ward M. Burgess (M. B. Smith & 
Com pany , Omaha. 

NEW 'SHIRE—B. F. Strand (C. B. Lan- 
caster ‘Shoe Company), Keene. 

NEW JERSEY—Chas A McCormick (Johnson & 
ohnson). New Brunswick. 

NEW YORK-—G. ‘Waldo Smith, New York. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Wm. C. Harris (Robert 
Harris & Bro.), Reidsville. 

OHIO—George Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, 
Cincinnati 

OREGON—W. H. Chapin (W. B. Glafke Company), 
Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Frank S. Evans (Strawbridge & 
Clothier), Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND—C. S. Sisson (C. S. Sisson & 
Company), Providence. 

— CAROLINA—Geo. A. Wagener (F. W. 
na er & Company), Charleston. 
TENNESSEE—Ben. Lindauer (Herman Bros., Lin- 

dauer & Company), Nashville. 
—— J. Gannon (American National Bank), 
allas 
VIRGINIA —E. F. Sheffey (Guggenheimer & Com- 
pany), Lynchburg 
waSHINGTON. F. W. Baker (Seattle Hardware 
Company ), Seattle. 
WISCONSIN .—H. M. Oberndorfer (David Adler & 
Sons’ Clothing Company), Milwaukee. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS, 


ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta Credit Men’s Associa- 

oe President, H.C. Leonard, Inman, Smith & 
Co.; Secretary, J. C. Clark, 912 English Ameri- 
can B dg, 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men's Association 
of Baltimore. President, J. Ross Diggs, Diggs- 
Currin & Co., Inc.; Secretary. J. Hurst Purnell, 
The Lloyd L. Jackson Co 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, John R. Ainsley, Brown, Durrell 
& Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. Bird, P. O. Box s112. 

BUFFALO, \N. Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, Alfred H. Burt, Burt & Sindele; 
Secretary. J. J. Dolphin, Iroquois Rubber Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL —The Chicago Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Henry T. Smith, Bradner 
Smith & Co, Secretary, John Griggs, No. 218 
La Salle St. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit Men’s 
Association. President. A. W.Sommerfield, A. 
& W.Sommerfield & Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
W.G. Welborne, 202 Carlisle Big 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Credit’ Men’s Asso- 


ciation. President, W. F. Lyon, Cady-Ivison 
Shoe Co.; Secretary, J. L. Matchett, The Has- 
erot Co. 


| COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s Associa- 


tion. President, Geo. T. Macauley, G. T. Ma- 
cauley & Co.; Secretary, J. W. Howard, The 
Fidelity and Casualty Company; 

DENVER,COL.—The mver Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, John T. Plummer, The Truax 
Mig. Co.; Secretary, W. C. Ish, The Hum- 

hreys Commission Co. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s Associa- 

tion. President, Geo. R. Treble, Lee & Cady; 


Secre . W. S. Campbell, No. 506 Wayne 
anty Bank Bidg. 





EVANSVILLE, IND.—Evansville Credit Men's 
Association, President, J. R. Goodwin, Good- 
win Clothing Co.; Secretary, Edward Kiechle, 
Southern stove Works. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH,—Grand Rapids Credit 
Men’s Association. President, L. M, Hutchins, 


Hazeltine & terkins Drug Co.; Secretary. G. 

- Rouse, Worden Grocer Co, 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Association of 
Credit Men, President, {. D. Waggener, Camp- 
Secretary, 
ew & Kraut- 


bell Paint and G'ass Compan 
a A. Krauthoff, Karnes, Ne 
off. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, P. L, Hall, Columbia National 
a Secretary, J. Frank Barr, H. P. Lau 


Los. ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Association. President, W. veventee Barkley, 
Stetson, Preston Co.; Secretary, W . C. Mashet, 

2 Bu Bullard Bidg. 

Louis VILLE, KY —Louisville Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, Walter Walker, Harbison & 
Gathright; Secretary, Chas. W. Chambers, 206 
Union Nat. Bank Bldg. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Credit Men’s 
Association. President, A. B. Carruthers, Carru- 
thers-Jones Shoe “o.; Secretary, J. C, James, 33 
Madison St. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS,—The Milwaukee Association 
of Credit Men, President, H. M. Battin, 
Standard Oil Co.; Secretary, Chas. J. Lund, 
636 Wells Bidg 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Credit Men’s 
Association, President, W. S. Hughes, Dodson, 
Fisher, Brockmenn Co.; Secretary, M. C. 
Badger. Patterson & Stevenson Co, 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, President, H. H. Nance, Richardson 
Bros. Shoe Co,; Secretary, Geo. M. Thomas, 
American Building. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. —New Orleans Credit Men’s 
Association. Secretary, T. J. Bartlette, B. J. 
Wolf & Sons. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit Men’s 


Association. President, Cheng E. Meek (National 
— & Companys Secretary, H. J. Sayers, No. 
dway. 

OM HA, A NEB. —The Omaha Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. N. Robinson, Byrne 
& Hammer Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, E. S. 
Rohr, United States Supply Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphia Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. F. Shoemaker, 
Soa. & Busch; Secretary, S W. Sever- 

nm, Room 702, No. roor Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, PA, —Pittsburgh Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, President, W. A. Given, The Pittsburgh 

Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, W. L. Danahey, 
Menon ahela Bank Bldg. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of Credit 
Men. President, O.Mangold, Mason, Ehrman & 
Co.;Secretary, Emil Closset,Jr., Closset& Devers. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Jos. Farley, E. P. 

ward Weter, Yaw- 


yf g- 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, President, F. W. Yale, John S Brittain 
Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, C's 5. Dickey, Box 


im ° 

. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, President, J. A. Lewis, National Bank of 
Commerce; Secretary, A. H. Foote, P, O. Box 


No 575 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, Albert Scheffer, Scheffer & 
Rossum; Secretary, H. W. Parker, Mer- 
chants’ National Bank. 


“SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco Credit 


Men's Association. President, G. Brenner, L. 
& G. Brenner; Secretary, Ben Armer, No. 535 
Parrott Bldg. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Credit Department, Merchant’s 
Association President, Jas. S. Goldsmith,Schwa- 
bacher Bros & Co.; I. H. Jennings, Asst. Secty., 

413 Bailey Bldg. 

sioux cir IAS —Sioux City Bureau of Credits. 
President, AG. P. Kilborne, International Har- 
vester Co.; Secretary, Geo. W, Scott, Crane Co. 





